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If  I  might  giot  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  foie.  If  he  retolees  to  oetUure  upon  the  dangerous  preeiptot 
of  tettitsg  mUnasted  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind  -neither  to  gioe  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  greed  SMt,  (key 
fall  upon  htm  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  htm  expect  martprdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearless,— Dm  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

'  o  — '  ■ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

From  the  I’eply  given  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  Friday 
last  week,  it  appears  that  the  Government  do  not  mean 
to  leave  the  Russian  Note  unanswered,  and  the  Times 
professes  to  read  the  probable  answer  between  the  lines 
of  Lord  Derby's  speech  in  the  debate  of  Tuesday.  It 
is  practically  an  agreement  to  one  of  the  modes  of 
coercion  to  which  we  drew  attention  last  week.  Lord 
Derby  said  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  a 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  Midhat  Pasha  during  the 
Conference,  that  the  Porte  should  have  a  reasonable 
time  allowed  to  consider  what  had  been  suggested,  and 
to  work  out  its  reforms  in  its  own  way  ;  and  if  within 
that  reasonable  time,  whatever  it  might  nothing  was 
done,  the  Powers  would  have  a  right  to  demand 

giarantees."  The  exact  words  of  Midhat,  used  to  Sir 
enry  Elliot,  were  as  follows  : — “  Let  a  fixed  time,  say  a 
year,  be  granted  to  the  Porte  for  carrying  out  the  reforms 
now  being  inaugurated,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
let  the  Ambass^ors  report  whether  they  are  being 
fairly  executed  or  not.  If  they  report  in  tne  negative, 
the  Porte  will  submit  to  the  appointment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission,  or  such  other  form  of  control  as 
may  be  held  desirable.”  If  Russia  were  to  agree  to 
this,  war  might  still  be  averted  for  the  moment,  but  all 
the  signs  are  the  reverse  of  peaceful. 


It  is  too  ungrateful  to  reproach  the  Opposition  for  not 
proceeding  against  the  Government  by  a  direct  and 
positive  resolution.  They  are  manfully  doiu^  their  duty 
by  extracting  from  the  Government  as  much  information 
for  the  country  as  the  Government  think  it  prudent  to 
give,  and  what  more  can  we  expect  of  them  ?  They 
could  do  no  more  by  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
moving  a  direct  and  positive  resolution  to  be  negative  by 
a  party  vote.  They  are  in  a  most  awkward  position. 
Clearly  they  cannot  movearesolution  afiectingthe  future; 
they  cannot  take  up  the  challenge  to  lay  down  a 
policy,  because  they  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
circumstances.  No  absolute  policy  can  be  laid  down ; 
every  policy  must  be  contingent  upon  circumstances — 
circumstances  known  only  to  those  who  are  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  other  European  Courts.  The  Opposition 
are  hardly  less  hampered  as  regards  any  motion  of 
censure  for  the  past.  The  Government  have  in  the 
main  changed  thehr  policy ;  any  censure  that  they  may 
deserve  must  apply  to  hesitation  in  adopting  the  new 
policy  and  vacillation  in  carrying  it  out.  Charges  of 
hesitation  and  vacillation,  however  well  founded,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  bring  home.  Even  if  the  Opposition 


were  strong  enough  to  turn  the  Government  out,  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  do  so  merely  for  hesitating- 
and  vacillating;  it  might  be  a  wiser  courso  to  keep- 
them  up  to  the  mark  by  a  sharp  tonic  of  criticism. 
Truly  no  Opposition  ever  had  a  more  perplexing  duty,, 
and  they  are  discharging  it  bravely. 


Lord  Derby  has  made  a  brave  attempt  to  prove  that 
he  has  not  changed  his  policy.  If  we  follow  him  into  a 
maze  of  details,  “  thorougn  brake,  thorough  briar,”  we  may 
find  it  difficult  enough  to  decide  as  to  the  main  bearingfs 
of  his  career.  But  if  we  pin  him  down  to  the  despatch 
of  September  5,  and  insist  upon  his  explaining  that 
before  he  goes  any  further,  he  must  either  admit  that  he 
has  chang^  his  policy  or  suspend,  for  his  convenience, 
the  law  of  contradiction.  If  words  have  any  meaning, 
that  despatch  means  that,  but  for  the  indignation  exist¬ 
ing  among  all  classes  of  English  society  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  Turkey  might  have  depended  upon  the 
support  of  the  English  Government.  Further,  it  con¬ 
veys,  as  plainly  as  words  can,  that,  indignation  and  all, 
the  English  Government  cannot  refuse  their  support  to 
Turkey  without  humiliation.  Ou  these  points  Lord 
Derby  has  undergone  a  distinct  change  of  opinion. 


In  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Salisbury  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  good  go¬ 
vernment  in  Turkey  by  coercion,  because  there  was 
nothing  tangible  to  coerce.  There  is  no  stable  influence 
that  can  be  brought  into  play  by  threats  of  using  force 
to  it.  **  The  government  of  that  country  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Sultan.. 
There  is  no  aristocracy ;  there  is  no  ^verning  class,, 
there  is  no  organised  democracy,  there  is  no  representa¬ 
tive  government.”  You  have  nothing  to  appeal  to. 
Yon  appeal  to  the  Sultan.  He  is  afraid  of  Revolution. 
You  appeal  to  the  Revolution.  It  has  not  the  facul¬ 
ties  to  listen  to  you.  Therefore,  any  Ministry  which 
attempted  the  policy  of  coercion,  as  I  have  defined  it — 
that  is,  any  Ministry  which  went  to  Constantinople  with 
the  hope  of  producing  go^  government  there  by  sheer 
threats — must  fail.”  This  is  clear  reasoning,  and  no 
doubt  founded  on  well-ascertained  facts.  Only  the  same 
facts  seem  to  carry  us  farther — to  the  conclusion,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  producing  good  government  at 
Constantinople  by  any  means  without  introducing  new 
ruling  elements.  Where  does  Lord  Salisburv  find  any 
ground  of  hope  for  the  policy  which  he  declared  to  be  that 
adopted  by  our  own  Government.  “  Our  policy  is  simply 
this — to  try  by  all  peaceable  means  in  our  power  to  in¬ 
duce  Turkey  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  danger  which  sur¬ 
rounds  her;  to  awake  from  her  infatuation,  and  give  to 
the  poor  populations  which  have  cuTered  so  much  some 
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r  life  jand  honoar,**  he  saw.  He  01117  ventured  on  one 
Bat  Lord  Halisbarj  it  was,  a  very  cduuracteristio  one.  S' 
How  ‘Can  there  aspect  of  the  oaken  planking  of  the 
here  is  no  Tarkev  to  a  coat  or  two  of  paint  had  not  bee] 


Lord  Bcaoonsfield  has  again  been  vindicating  his 
motto.  In  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  he  had  tried  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  did  not 
receive  earlier  information  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
on  **  the  Government  of  a  past  day,”  who  had,  he  said, 
cut  off  all  consular  agencies  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  clever  lapse  of  memory,  and  equally  adroit  and 
characteristic  was  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  got  out  of  the  difficulty  when  Earl  Granville 
point^  out  that  the  Government  of  a  past  day  had  done 
no  such  thing.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  ever  said  so.  ”  The^  noble  earl  says  I  stated  that 
the  consular  service  had  been  reduced  in  that  part  of 
Turkey  where  those  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  did  so,  but  I  do  not  dispute  it.  I 
never  question  the  accuracy  of  a  report,  though  I 
never  saw  one  that  was  strictly  accurate,  bemuse 
I  know  well  that  if  we  were  to  be  entering  into 
controversies  as  to  the  accuracy  of  reports  it  would  be 
impossible  ever  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  any  human 
subject.”  The  venerable  House  laughed,  and  indeed 
the  humour  is  worthy  of  Falstaff.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
reply  to  Lord  Rosebery  was  equally  humorous.  He 
had  assailed  the  authors  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  for 
making  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
notwithstanding  all  of  them  had  been  perpetrated  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it  was  drawn  up.  Lord 
Rosebery  mentioned  certain  well-known  dates  which 
showed  that  the  framers  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
could  not  possibly  have  heard  of  the  chief  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  not  from  want  of  consuls,  but  because  they 
had  not  then  taken  place.  “  1  spoke  from  memory,  * 
replied  the  undaunted  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  “  but  speak¬ 
ing  from  memory,  1  cannot  see  any  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  I  stated  and  the  facts.”  Forfi  nihil 
difficile. 


back  the  seat.  Mr.  Hibbert  lost  last  election  bv  144  in 
a  poll  of  between  8,000  and  0,000  ;  but  apart  from  the 
general  state  of  feeling  on  questions  of  imperial  policy, 
there  are  several  circumstances  in  his  favour  this  time. 
Mr.  Cobbett,  the  late  member,  had  a  considerable  fol¬ 
lowing  outside  the  Conservative  party,  who  had  adhered 
to  him  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  professed  Liberal, 
and  whose  adherence  he  secured  by  expressing  himself 
favourable  to  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffra^. 
It  is  very  much  doubted  whether  these  strange  reenuts 
will  consent  to  march  under  the  Conservative  flag  with 
Mr.  Lees,  a  local  millionaire,  who  has  glorified  himself 
by  building  a  church  at  a  cost  of  12,0002.,  and  sought 
favour  by  a  handsome  expenditure  on  his  own  speeones 
and  other  objects.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks, 
the  present  member  for  Oldham,  actually  shed  tears  tho 
other  night  in  imploring  the  Radical-Conservatives  not 
to  sever  their  connexion  with  the  party,  but  doubts  are 
entertained  whether  this  or  any  other  influence  will 
prevail  to  keep  them. 


THE  RUSSIAN  LINES. 

Three  weeks  ago,  on  February  3,  we  published  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Russian  Lines,  stating  that  the 
forces  ready  for  offensive  purposes  in  the  Caucasus 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  tnat  the  Southern  Army  for 
operations  on  the  Danube  numbered  140,000  men  with 
290  guns ;  and  finally  that  there  were  another  120,000 
men  in  readiness  to  reinforce  either  of  the  above  corps. 
That,  in  short,  there  were  260,000  men  exclusive  of  the 
cavalry  belonging  to  the  corps  of  120,000,  ready  to  cross 
the  Asiatic  and  European  frontiers  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  as  regards  men,  heavy  artillery,  field-pieces, 
stores  and  ammunition. 

These  facts  were  telegraphed  last  Tuesday  from 
Vienna  to  the  Times  as  representing  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  state  of 
affairs  on  January  25,  for  that  was  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
munications  on  which  our  article  was  based.  The  Times 
thus  gives  us  as  the  latest  teleg^phic  information  what 
was  the  case  exactly  a  month  ago ;  and  we  are  thus 
asked  to  believe  that  the  Russian  commanders  have 
been  doing  nothing  at  all  for  the  last  four  weeks.  Such 
things  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  limited  machinery  of  a 
weekly  journal;  nor  is  there  any  mystery  connected 
with  the  fact  that  such  a  journal  should  be  able  to 
anticipate  by  three  weeks  the  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Times.  The  information  was  simply  de¬ 
rived  from  the  personal  observation  and  postal  com¬ 
munications  of  trustworthy  correspondents.  We  did 
not  consult  Dr.  Slade  even ;  and  by  the  same  material 
means  we  are  enabled  to  state  what  the  Times  either  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  state,  namely,  what  has  been  done  since 
the  last  three  weeks,  thus  bringing  our  information 
down  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Russian  frontiers 
existing  eight  to  ten  days  ago. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  same  article  of  February  3  we 
also  stated  that,  “  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Russian  military  men  and  diplomatists 
whose  opinion  it  has  at  all  been  possible  to  get  at,  it 
appears  that  the  chief  attack  will  be  made  in  Asia 
Minor.”  On  February  21,  three  weeks  later,  the  Times 
publishes  a  telegram  from  Vienna  stating  that,  ”  Russia 
if  matters  should  come  to  war,  means  to  make  the  chief 
effort  on  the  Asiatic  side  rather  than  the  European.” 

This  is  quite  true,  and  is  confirmed — to  all  appearance 
at  least — by  the  information  we  are  enabled  to  publish 
this  week.  Ship  after  ship  arrives  at  Poti  with  stores 


It  is  said  that  the  present  difficulties  in  the  East  may 
result  in  the  realisation  of  the  dream  of  Mordecai, 
Daniel  Deronda’s  friend.  There  exists,  it  is  rumoured, 
an  understanding  between  our  Government  and  Russia, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  independence  and  integrity  not 
of  Turkey  but  of  the  Suez  Canal.  To  protect  the  Canal 
from  the  danger  of  an  attack  through  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  in  the  event  of  Russia’s  seeking  an  extension  of 
territory  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  proposed — so  the  rumour 
goes  —  to  erect  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  kingdom, 
guaranteed  on  tho  model  of  Belgium. 


The  Chinese  Ambassador  Kuo-ta-j5n  (where  the 
newspapers  got  the  barbarous  spelling  Quo-ta-zhang 
we  cannot  imagine)  went  to  Portsmouth  this  week  to 
inspect  the  two  now  gunboats  lately  built  at  Newcastle 
for  his  Government.  Each  vessel  carries  a  38-ton 
Armstrong  gun,  and  His  Excellency  must  have  felt 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  tho  reflection  that  his  master, 
tho  Son  of  Heaven,  is  now  the  possessor  of  the  two 
most  formidable  pieces  of  ordnance  afloat.  The  late 
eminent  Chinese  statesman,  Wen  Hsiang,  remarked  on 
one  occasion  to  our  Minister  at  Peking,  that  when 
once  tho  Chinese  began  to  move  they  would  do  so 
at  a  pace  which  would  astonish  us,  much  faster, 
indeed,  than  we  would  at  all  relish.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  navy  in  the  world  can  show  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  in  power  and  dcadliuess  of  effect 
with  tho  latest  addition  to  the  Chinese  fleet.  The 
weight  of  shot  thrown  is  close  on  1,000  pounds,  more 
than  sufficient  to  sink  tho  largest  ironclad  afloat ;  and  if 
the  Chinese  Government  possessed  a  flotilla  of  such 
boats,  they  could  guard  their  coasts  against  attack  from 
any  quarter.  Kuo  was  lcud  in  his  praises  of  everything 
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And  ammunition,  and  the  forces  already  marshalled  along 
the  Armenian  frontier  have  risen  by  this  time  from 
^,000  to  140,000  men,  especially  well  provided  with 
'  light  and  heavy  artillery  and  cavalry,  fiat  whilst  the 
^mionnt  of  provisions  in  store  on  the  spot  along  the  Prnth 
is  a  very  large  one,  the  quantities  at  Poti,  Tinis,  and  the 
depdts  along  the  frontier  of  Armenia  are  mnch  less  in 
proportion  and  certainly  not  snfficient  to  support  140,000 
men  for  more  than  two  months  or  ten  weeks.  Still 
more  significant  is  the  composition  of  this  corps  of 
140,000  men.  The  greater  part  are  Mussulmans. 
Tartars  from  Kara-su  cazar  and  Baghshi  Serai,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  from  Kazan  and  Tauris;  Bashkirs 
from  Onfa ;  Kirghiz  from  Astrachan  and  the  Steppes ; 
and  the  Kumnks  of  the  Caucasus  itself,  with  other 
kindred  tribes.  Add  to  all  this  the  knowledge  that  for 
years  past  Russia  has  been  collecting  all  kinds  of 
statistics,  plans,  and  surveys  relating  to  Turkish 
Armenia,  that  she  has  numbers  of  agents  scattered 
through  the  land  who  have  been  in  constant  scientific 
and  i^itary  correspondence  with  Dr.  Radde  of  Tiflis 
and  the  Russian  War  Office  ;  take  all  this  into  considera* 
tion,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Russian  corps  of  140,000  now  on  the  Turkish 
Armenian  frontier  is  destined  to  occupy  the  country  per¬ 
manently  ;  that  stores  and  provisions  are  to  bo  found  on 
the  spot ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Mns.sulman  character  of 
the  army  is  intended  to  prove  to  the  Moslem  inhabitants 
that  their  religion  is  as  safe  from  interference  under  the 
Russian  Eagle  as  it  is  under  the  Ottoman  Crescent. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Russian  frontier  in 
Asia  Minor  ten  days  ago ;  and,  be  it  noted,  the  forces 
are  chiefly  in  strength  on  the  southernmost  frontier,  as 
though  the  attack  were  to  converge  upon  the  Black 
Sea  coasts.  This  information  ought  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  London  at  least  a  week  ago.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  it  has  not  been,  or  else  the  Times^  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  might  have  used  it  as  a  fresh  argument, 
would  have  mentioned  it  to  increase  the  Russophobia 
they  have  hitherto  been  so  industriously  propagating. 

Whilst  this  is  the  military  situation  in  the  extreme 
east,  there  are  further  indications  in  the  development  of 
matters  further  west  that  seem  to  point  to  the  same 
conclusions.  With  the  exception  of  an  addition  of 
60,000  men  to  the  Bessarabian  forces,  by  the  advance 
of  this  body  from  Balta  to  close  to  Jassy,  there 
have  been  no  farther  reinforcements  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  But  the  forces  already  collected  have  not  been 
idle.  Pontoons  have  been  prepared  in  largo  numbers, 
and  the  Russian  rolling-stock  adapted  by  simple  ex¬ 
pedients,  that  seem  already  to  have  l^en  prepared,  to  the 
gauge  of  the  Roumanian  lines,  and  not  a  day  passes 
without  large  quantities  of  material  arriving  at  Jassy  or 
Galatz  for  transmission  to  Giurgevo  and  Kalafat,  and 
distribution  to  Servia  or  to  various  dep6ts  on  and  near 
the  Danube,  which  is  crossed  at  all  hours  of  the  day  by 
heavily-laden  boats  plying  between  the  two  Kladovos, 
Severm,  Urbica,  and  Svimeanu.  Apparently  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  preparations  the  Servian  troops 
are  being  massed  in  ^msevica,  Maidanpek,  Milano  vac, 
and  Zagubica  ;  and  there  is  apparently  no  lack  of  funds 
for  military  purposes.  Finally,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  the  Russian  “telegas,”  four-wheeled  springless 
waggons,  in  readiness  for  the  Turkish  roads,  whilst  there 
are  also — certainly  four,  and  perhaps  more — ^gunboats 
for  river  service  at  Aukerman. 

There  are  thus  340,000  men  now  on  the  frontiers 
exclusive  of  the  administrative  proportions — an  increase 
of  80,000  since  we  last  wrote,  and  this  increase  devoted 
to  Asia  Minor.  Furthermore,  these  troops  have  been 
actively  employed  in  warlike  preparations ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  first  reserve  is  being  actively  brought 
forward  to  the  number  of  another  200,000.  And  for 
the  present  there  seems  to  bo  no  intention  of  calling 
more  out. 

So  much  for  the  military  preparations.  The  object' 
of  these  preparations  seems  to  receive  some  light  from 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  that  have  been  recently  very 
actively  carried  on.  Our  information  points  to  an  I 
arrangement  having  been  arrived  at  between  Austria  i 


and  Hungry  and  Russia  on  the  basis  of  an  autono¬ 
mous  Bulgaria  and  a  rectification  of  the  Servian  and 
Montenegrin  western  frontiers.  Eastwards  th^  are  in 
no  case  to  be  extended.  An  extension  of  the  Uroatian 
and  Dalmatian  frontiers  eastwards  is  left  to  the  option 
of  Austro- Hungary.  Regarding  Ronmania  not  a  word 
has  been  allowed  to  become  public.  This  silence  is 
significant.  The  other  matters  are  openly  spoken  of— 
th^  seem  to  lie  in  the  air. 

There  remains  an  explanation  for  the  Servian  and 
Turkish  peace  negotiations.  The  opinion  regarding 
these  negotiations  is  that  they  in  no  way  directly  con¬ 
cern  Russia  at  present.  The  demands  of  Russia  apply 
only  to  Bulgaria  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Bulgarmns, 
and  secondly  to  the  welfare  of  the  Christians  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Servia  and  Montenegro  may  make 
peace  or  not  as  they  please,  as  may  best  suit  their 
interests. 

Now,  assuming  these  opinions  to  be  based  on  facts, 
which  we  believe  is  the  case,  though  diplomacy  is  not 
so  tangible  as  actual  masses  of  men  and  parks  of  artillery, 
how  does  all  this  boar  on  the  military  preparations? 
The  reply,  according  to  our  informants,  is  very  plausible. 

Peace  with  Servia  and  Montenegro  means  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  for  service  elsewhere.  That  “elsewhere  ”  depends 
on  the  Russians  and  not  on  the  Turks,  and  they  will  take 
good  care  that  it  shall  be  some  considerable  distance  from 
the  Servian  and  Bosnian  frontiers.  But  then,  supposing 
a  mas''acre  breaks  out  in  Bosnia  owing  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  arms  amongst  the  Moslems,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Russians  are  engaging  the  Turks  “elsewhere,” 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  to 
restrain  their  ardour  and  indignation  and  not  declare 
war  afresh  ?  Or  suppose  the  Russians  gain  a  signal 
victory  at  this  “  elsewhere,”  would  it  be  possible  to  re¬ 
strain  the  excitement  at  IBelgrade  and  Uettinje,  or  for 
Prince  Milan  and  Prince  Nikita  to  prevent  their  subjects 
insisting  on  a  fresh  declaration  of  war,  and  overrunning 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovinia  denuded  of  troops?  Scarcely; 
and  these  are  eventualities  which,  looking  at  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  whole  movement  for  the  last  two  yeara, 
must  be  seriously  considered. 

So  much  for  the  Servo-Turkish  negotiations.  Now 
as  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  arrangements. 
If  these  are  based  on  an  autonomous  Bulgaria  and  a 
“  rectified  ”  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  is  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  if  these  results  are  to  be  gained  by  a  costly  war, 
that  Russia  will  remain  satished  with  the  gloiy  only  ? 
The  expenses  of  the  war  will  have  to  be  paid,  and 
paid  by  Turkey;  and  till  these  expenses  are  paid  it 
18  but  too  probable  that  an  occupation  will  be  in¬ 
sisted  on.  That  occupation  need  not  be  in  Bulgaria. 

It  would  be  avoided,  if  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
suspicions  of  intentions  on  Constantinople.  It  would 
be  Turkish  Armenia  that  would  be  occupied,  and  the 
Czar  thus  strictly  enabled  to  keep  his  word  that  he  has 
given  to  Europe.  And  when  the  Greek  Kalends  come, 
the  war  indemnity  would  be  paid  by  the  Porte  and  the 
occupation  raised. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  a  detailed 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Turkish  forces  and  • 
armaments,  and  to  eliminate  a  few  of  the  600,000  men 
and  Krupp  and  Whitworth  guns  with  wliicli  the 
Porte  has  recently  l>een  credited.  Meanwhile  wo  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Times 
to  the  fact  that  the  mail  leaves  Odessa  (Konlikovo) 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  9  r.M.,  and  arrives  in 
London  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evening  follow¬ 
ing,  i.e.y  in  four  days  and  a-lialf. 


“ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STRANGER. 

Not  for  many  years  has  Mr.  Gladstone’s  voice  been  ^ 
strong  and  clear  as  it  was  while  he  was  making  his 
splendid  reply  to  Mr.  Chaplin  on  Friday  night.  Not 
for  many  years  has  he  spoken  with  so  much  genuine 
power  and  pa3.sion.  Poor  ^Ir.  Cliaplin  s  fate  reminded 
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me  of  what  Rogers  said  aboat  Croker’s  attack  upon 
Macaala/,  that  he  meant  murder  and  committed  snicide. 
Tho  incident  was  wholly  delightful  to  unconcerned  lis¬ 
teners  ;  as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  debate 
lind  been  on  the  whole  a  decidedly  dull  one.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  remarkable  interludes,  of  which 
I  shidl  presently  speak,  it  had  little  in  its  earlier  pas¬ 
sages  to  interest  any  human  creature.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
opening  speech  was  so  studiously  moderate  and  cautious 
as  to  be  positively  dull.  I  am  not  myself  an  admirer  of 
Hr.  Hardy’s  style  of  eloquence.  It  is  rather  too  like  in 
its  effect  to  the  roll  of  a  drum  in  a  rustic  baud  .for  my 
taste.  No  one  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  could  have  any  chance  of  speaking  in  the  debate 
amin;  and  everyone  felt  assured  that  the  interest  of 
the  night  was  over.  I  observe  that  the  author  of  the 
leading  article  which  appeared  next  morning  in  the 
Times  was  so  satisfied  of  this  fact  that  he  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  anyone  whether  things  had 
tamed  out  otherwise,  but  bluntly  stated  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  interest  of  the  evening  was  over  when 
Hr.  Hardy  had  finished  his  speech.  Alas,  the  interest 
of  the  evening  had  not  then  l^gun.  The  evening  had 
had  until  long  after  that  no  interest  at  all.  But  there 
has  not  been  for  years  so  exciting  a  scene  in  tho  House 
of  Commons  as  that  which  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Chap¬ 
lin’s  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
wholly  unexpected  reply.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  a  gentleman 
of  whose  capacity  and  eloquence  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to 
think  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  inconsiderate 
enough  to  praise  him  up  publicly  one  evening  last 
Session,  and  thus  perhaps  made  him  set  up  for  an  orator. 
Ho  is  a  rather  fluent  speaker  with  a  hard  narrow  rasp- 
ing  style,  and  he  has  obtained  a  sort  of  reputation  for 
severity  of  invective  by  saying  things  in  Parliament 
which  would  simply  be  called  impertinences  if  uttered 
in  the  debates  of  the  Temple  Forum  Discussion  Society. 
He  assailed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  hard  brassy  voice,  and 
with  a  vehemence  of  personal  allusion  which  showed 
that  he  had  not  taken  to  heart  the  famous  reminder  of 
his  own  political  chief  to  an  old  opponent  that  inso¬ 
lence  does  not  mean  invective.  Everyone  could  see 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  growing  warm  under  the 
influence  of  this  coarse  sort  of  attack.  Everyone 
knows  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  emotional,  and  there  arc 
persons  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  think  they 
become  very  fine  fellows  if  they  can  only  succeed 
in  making  a  great  man  wince.  Mr.  Chaplin  probably 
thought  himself  a  very  clever  personage,  quite  the  Barre 
or  Disraeli,  while  he  saw  Mr.Gladstone  evidently  wincing 
under  his  personalities.  I  wonder  what  he  thought  of 
himself  half-an-hour  after !  When  his  unlucky  motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  by  which  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  force  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  categorical  answer 
“  yes  or  no  ”  to  his  questions,  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  speech  in  reply,  then  the  lovers 
of  indignant  and  scornful  invective  had  a  treat  which  now 
does  not  often  fall  to  their  share.  Mr.  Gladstone  tossed 
and  shook  his  too  venturous  opponent  until  there  was 
metaphorically  speaking  hardly  a  shred  of  him  left 
together.  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  felt  a  sort  of  pity 
for  the  luckless  Mr.  Chaplin.  He  looked  a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture  of  wrath  and  misery.  He  made  no  attempt  even 
to  seem  like  one  who  does  not  feel  his  punishment.  He 
sut  pale,  motionless,  and  glowering ;  and  reminded  one 
in  a  whimsical  way  of  some  of  the  figures  that  with 
woc-begono  visages  and  rigid  hands  clasped  round 
their  forlorn  knees,  cower  on  the  ground  in  some  of 
Blake’s  pictui'es.  I  sometimes  felt  that  ho  could  hardly 
have  done  enough,  whatever  his  intentions  may  have 
been,  to  merit  so  terrible  a  castigation.  Yet  there  was 
a  satisfaction  in  seeing  such  prompt  and  complete  exe¬ 
cution  of  justice.  It  was  tho  combat  of  Dares  and  En- 
tellus  over  again.  Sic  decisis  ictihiis  heros  creher  utraque 
maim  puUat  vcrnatque  Dareta.  It  was  easy  to  imagine 
one  saw  tlie  friends  of  the  unliappy  Darcs-Chaplin  trail¬ 
ing  his  limp  and  soi*ely  battered  form  off  tho  ground,  as 
they  did  when  the  fight  was  over  in  the  other  story,  and 
the  aged  gladiator  had  taught  the  younger  to  be  a  little 
less  presumptuous  for  the  future. 


I  have  spoken  of  some  previous  incidents  |in 
this  debate.  One  of  them  was  the  maiden  speech 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney.  It  was  made  at  an 
hour  when  the  House  was  very  thin,  and  it  wasg 
therefore  in  a  manner  thrown  away.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  would  have  come  eagerly  in  to  hear  Mr. 
Courtney’s  speech  if  they  had  known  that  it  was 
coming  off  just  then.  Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  for 
the  future  of  a  political  debater  when  his  first  speech 
in  tho  House  of  Commons  is  made  with  perfect  ease 
and  self-possession?  Mr.  Courtney  was  as  easy  and 
self-possessed  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  the  House 
once  or  twice  a  night  for  the  last  twenty  Sessions. 
There  was,  seemingly  at  least,  a  freedom  from  nervous¬ 
ness  in  his  manner  which  Cobden  never  attained  to 
after  all  his  experience,  or  Sidney  Herbert,  or  many 
others  of  the  debaters  who  particularly  cultivated  the 
easy  and  conversational  style.  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  who 
spoke  not  long  after  Mr.  Cfourtney,  was  trembling  with 
nervous  excitement  daring  the  opening  passages  of  his 
speech.  Of  Mr.  Courtney’s  speech  it  must'  be  said  that 
it  was  an  excellent  piece  of  argument,  somewhat  fine¬ 
drawn,  delivered  in  a  clear,  strong  voice  which  at  once 
struck  the  proper  keynote  of  articulation  for  such  a 
chamber,  and  that  it  w'as  not  without  a  certain  dignity 
of  effect.  But  it  was  a  little  too  professorial  for  the 
general  style  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  did  not 
make  the  slightest  pretension  to  eloquence  or  even  to 
grace  of  language,  or  to  anything  but  clear  exposition. 
We  must  not  judge  a  man  by  his  first  speech ;  but  if 
we  assume  Mr.  Courtney  to  go  on  much  as  he  has 
begun,  we  might  venture  to  say  that  he  will  be  a 
certain  power  in  debate  where  the  construction  of 
I  treaties  and  all  the  technicalities  of  politics  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  that  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  House  when  subjects  of  more  living 
and  thrilling  interest  are  under  discussion.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  orator,  and  indeed  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  ever 
likely  to  aim  at  such  a  reputation. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  rose  at  the  same  moment  as  two  or 
three  other  members.  The  House,  remembering  the 
famous  anti-Home  Rule  speech  of  last  Session,  began  to 
call  rather  lustily  for  “  Smyth,  Smyth !  ”  but  Mr. 
Smyth  was  modest,  and  gave  way. '  After  a  while,  he 
rose  and  left  the  House,  and  then  members  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  believing  he  had  given  up  the  hope  of  getting 
a  chance.  Presently,  however,  he  came  back,  and  when 
the  orator  in  possession  had  finished,  he  rose  again,  as 
did  several  other  members,  among  the  rest  Mr.  Joseph 
Co  wen,  who  immediately  gave  way.  The  House  now 
called  more  warmly  than  ever  for  Mr.  Smyth,  and  the 
Speaker  signified  that  Mr.  Smyth  w^as  the  lucky  person 
who  liad  caught  his  eye.  Then  Mr.  Smyth  went  on  with 
his  speech,  and  the  House  filled  in  to  hear  him.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  he  was  nervous  to  begin  with.  He  received 
last  Session  the  highest  praises  ever  given  to  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  orator  in  our  time.  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced 
him  the  greatest  speaker  since  Grattan.  The  Times  de¬ 
clared  that  his  having  made  such  a  speech  was  a  great 
thing  for  the  whole  generation,  because  it  taught  them 
that  oratory  of  the  highest  class  was  not  an  impossibility 
in  our  day.  One  of  the  oldest  and  least  enthusiastic 
habitues  of  the  gallery  declared  that  he  had  not  heard 
an  orator  since  Canning  until  he  heard  Mr.  Smyth,  and 
was  glad  to  have  lived  to  hear  him.  All  this  about  a 
man  who  had  been  in  the  House  for  years  without 
attracting  any  particular  attention,  was  enough  to  set 
public  curiosity  aflame  about  Mr.  Smyth.  Those  who 
had  heard  him  w^anted  all  the  more  to  hear  him  again, 
and  those  who  had  not  heard  him  were  carious,  puzzled, 
sceptical,  and  eager  to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  why  the  House  called  for 
Mr.  Smyth,  when  he  rose  at  a  particularly  dull  moment 
of  tho  debate  on  Fiiday.  Did  he  sustain  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ?  I  doubt,  to  begin  with,  whether  any  orator 
ever  deserved  all  the  praises  that  w'ero  given  to 
!Mr  Smyth  last  Session.  But  if  w’e  take  a  more  mo¬ 
derate  and  reasonable  view  of  things,  then  I  should  say 
that  he  did  sustain  the  reputation  which  his  former 
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speech  was  fairly  entitled  to  make  for  him.  If  elo- 
qaenTO  were  to  be  estimated  without  taking  account 
of  voice  and  manner,  then  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Smyth 
was  by  far  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  hii  voice  is  not  strong,  and  he  does 
not  as  yet  seem  able  to  make  the  best  of  it.  His  elocu¬ 
tion  is  very  imperfect.  Some  of  his  finest  sentences  are 
only  half  heard  and  half  guessed  at.  He  speaks  far  too 
rapidly  and  too  monotonously,  only  now  and  then  warm¬ 
ing  into  genuine  force  and  fervour  of  utterance.  These 
are  serious  disadvantages ;  and  although  they  are  such 
as  a  man  may  get  over,  yet  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that 
Mr.  Smyth  is  a  good  deiJ  more  than  fifty  years  old.  All 
this  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  being,  taken 
for  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  who  have 
ever  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in  our  time.  His 
[‘ower  of  phrase-making  is  perfectly  superb.  Some  of  the 
picturesque  phrases  which  studded  his  speech  on  Friday 
night  sparkled  like  jewels.  His  style,  indeed,  seems 
polished  and  brilliant  as  a  gem  might  be.  The  speech 
was  full  of  happy  allusions  and  illustrations  at  once 
.  scholarly  and  unhackneyed.  I  can  easily  fancy  that 
literary  men  might  be  apt  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Smyth’s  speeches,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
genuine  and  delightful  treat  to  a  literary  man  to  hear. 
It  is  marvellous  how  he  carried  the  House  along  with 
him,  for  it  has  not,  as  a  rule,  great  sympathy  with 
highly-cultivated  literary  efforts.  But  he  did  carry  the 
House  with  him,  and  not  even  in  his  impassioned  appeal 
to  the  memory  of  Byron,  when  he  reviewed  the  progress 
made  by  Greece  of  late  years,  did  he  fail  to  lift  his 
audience  with  his  own  somewhat  venturous  flight.  You 
must  not  judge  the  speech  by  any  of  the  published 
reports.  Mr.  Smyth,  I  should  say,  must  defy  reporting  as 
completely  as  Macaulay  did.  I  am  told  that  his  speeches 
aro  carefully  prepared,  and  that  they  could  not  made 
without  preparation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Smyth  can  never  become  a  great  power  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  debate.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  a 
great  speech  to  say  that  it  has  been  carefully  prepared. 
All  that  criticism  has  to  do  with  is  the  speech  as  it 
comes  out ;  the  process  of  preparation  is  nothing  to  us, 
but  if  I  were  a  friend  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  I  would  say  to 
him,  **  Do  not  try  to  become  a  power  inordinary  debate. 
There  are  men  enough  who  can  do  that  sort  of  thing 
already.  Do  not  speak  often ;  the  House  could  not 
perhaps  stand  such  highly-wronght  eloquence  very 
1‘requently.  Gome  down  to  Westminster  once  or  twice 
in  the  Session  with  such  a  speech  as  that  of  Friday ; 
give  us  a  genuine  literary  treat  to  brighten  the  dull 
coarse  of  ordinary  debate ;  keep  alive  in  ns  the  memory 
of  the  time  when  oratory  was  a  thing  not  merely  of 
powerful  argament  and  clear  statement,  but  also  of 
style  and  scholarship,  and  poetic  thought  and  passion, 
and  beauty  of  language ;  and  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes  you  to  prepare  such  a  speech,  we  will  praise  you 
all  the  same,  and  freely  admit  that  other  persons  might 
get  seven  years  for  preparation,  and  not  produce  any¬ 
thing  like  it  in  the  end.” 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
lately  said  in  conversation  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
is  probably  the  man  whom  a  French  Academician 
would  select  as  the  greatest  parliamentary  orator  in 
England.  This  was  said  whimsically,  to  illustrate 
the  different  judgments  of  different  schools,  but  I 
confess  that,  after  Tuesday’s  debate  in  the  Lords,  I 
should  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  French  Aca¬ 
demician.  The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  was  really  a  very 
fine  speech,  full  of  fire  and  energy,  but  in  admirable 
style,  and  delivered  with  almost  perfect  elocution.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said  in  the  Lords  on  Thursday  that  he 
hardly  ever  read  a  report  of  one  of  his  speeches,  and 
that  whenever  he  does  read  one  he  finds  it  to  be  in¬ 
accurate.  This  was  kind  to  the  g;entlemen  in  the  Re¬ 
porters’  Gallery,  and  I  am  told  they  are  greatly  pleased 
with  it.  I  fancy,  however,  that  a  who  speaks  out 
as  distinctly  and  effectively  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  does, 
will  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  reports  of  his 
speeches.  _ 


NEW  REVELATIONS  BY  LA  MARMORA  AND 

NIGRA. 

The  author  of  *  A  Little  More  Light,’  which  made  so 
great  a  stir  three  years  ago,  has  not  had  a  lucky  hand 
with  his  new  pamphlet,  *The  State  Secrets  in  the 
Constitutional  Government.’  Though  his  first  book 
constituted  a  flagrant  breach  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  and 
was  inspired  by  petty  animosity,  it  contained  the  most 
remarkable  documents  for  the  future  historian  of  the  war 
of  1866.  In  the  Palace  at  Berlin,  their  publication  was 
deeply  resented,  because  they  brought  out  so  clearly  the 
contrast  between  the  gambling  enterprise  of  mere 
dynastic  ambition  and  the  subsequent  patriotic  German 
movement  of  1870-71.  La  Marmora’s  object,  in  making 
known  the  extraoruinary  details  of  the  occult  transac- 
tions  between  the  French,  Italian,  and  Prussian  Courts, 
may  have  been  highly  reprehensible.  His  first  work, 
nevertheless,  will  have  a  permanent  value  in  history. 

In  his  present  Segreii  di  SiatOf  the  Italian  Amim  is  ex¬ 
tremely  diffuse  over  personal  squabbles.  Where  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  rise  to  general  views,  he  loses  himself  in  ajnmble 
of  references  to  Xenophon  and  Aristotle,  to  Plutarch, 
Sallust,  Marcus  Aui*eliu8,  and  even  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
in  order  to  decide  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  best 
form  of  government  for  the  Italy  of  our  days.  We 
readily  pass  by  all  the  farrago  of  personal  incriminations 
and  all  the  inefficient  attempts  of  the  author  to  show 
that  he  did  not  betray  State  secrets,  and  that  paragraph 
196  of  the  draft  of  the  new  Penal  Code  is  not  morally 
applicable  to  him.  What  interests  us  only  is  the 
re^ly  political  part  of  his  new  book.  In  this 
respect,  chief  importance  attaches  to  what  he  says 
about  Louis  Napoleon’s  moves  in  the  matter  of  the 
cession  of  Venice ;  of  which  we  gave  a  specimen  in  a 
Note  last  week.  An  article  added  to  the  pamphlet  as  an 
appendix,  by  Sig.  Jacini,  the  former  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  La  j^rmora’s  Cabinet,  sheds  some  farther 
light  on  this  subject.  It  shows  that  there  was  a  plan,  in 
February,  1866,  to  indemnify  Austria  by  presenting  her 
with  the  Danubian  Principalities,  whose  ruler,  the 
Hospodar  Couza,  had  been  ousted,  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month,  by  a  Radical  movement  taking  the  form  of  a 
palace  conspiracy. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  revelation  is,  however, 
one  just  made  by  the  Chevalier  Nigra,  the  Italian  am¬ 
bassador  at  Paris,  who  played  a  chief  part  in  the  secret 
negotiations  of  1866.  It  consists  of  a  report  addressed 
by  him,  in  June  of  that  year,  to  Prince  Carignan,  then 
acting  as  Regent  of  Italy ;  and  contains  a  short  history 
of  the  various  attempts  made  since  1863  to  bring  about 
a  cession  of  Moldo- Wallachia  to  the  Habsburg  Monarchy, 
in  exchange  for  Venice,  which  was  to  be  surrendered  to 
Victor  Emanuel.  Italian  and  French  diplomacy  appears 
as  the  joint  mover  of  this  proposal.  English  statesmen 
looked  coldly  upon  the  idea.  Russia  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  Austria  herself  felt  by  no  means  inclined 
to  the  venture.  Napoleon,  however,  pushed  the  scheme 
with  remarkable  zeal,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  rather  a  peg  whereon  to  hang,  by  and  by,  a  great 
Central  European  complication^  than  to  promote  a  solu¬ 
tion  either  to  the  advantage  of  Italy  or  of  Austria  her¬ 
self.  His  object  evidently  was  to  trouble  the  political 
waters,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  fish  and  filch  something 
in  the  confusion  for  his  own  benefit. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  this  plan  of  making 
the  Danubian  Principalities  an  object  of  barter  for 
Venice,  we  may  bring  to  recollection  here  that  Couza, 
the  hospodar,  had  carried  out,  some  years  before  his 
overthrow,  a  State-stroke  which  gave  deep  offence  to 
the  Libend  parties  of  his  country.  Dissolving  the 
National  Assembly  in  Napoleonic  fashion,  he  afterwards 
appealed  to  the  suffrage  of  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden 
peasantry,  to  whom  gross  baits  were  held  out,  and  who 
lacked  the  intellect  for  understanding  the  question  at 
issue.  In  this  way,  the  despotic  upstart  ruled  for  several 
years,  aping  his  Parisian  model.  It  may  appear  strange 
that,  in  spite  of  this  imitation  of  Bonapartist  ways  and 
manners,  Couza  should  have  been  in  danger  of  losing 
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telegram  tbat  if  the  French  offer  were  accepted,  it 
“  would  become  impossible  to  govern  in  Italy,  and  the 
army  would  lose  all  prestige.”  Hence,  the  alliance 
with  Prussia  was  adhered  to  ;  and  so  things  practically 
turned  out  well  for  the  Italians.  Taking  all  these 
revelations  as  a  whole,  we  see,  however,  what  a  fearfully 
treacherous  game  was  played  all  through  by  the  man 
who  had  betrayed  and  assassinated,  or  attempted  to 
assassinate,  three  Republics ;  and  bv  what  a  narrow 
chance  Germany,  in  1866,  was  saved,  in  the  midst  of 
her  internal  struggle,  from  an  armed  French  interven¬ 
tion  which  Napoleon  had  had  all  the  while  in  view. 


his  throne  through  a  Napoleonic  intrigue.  Nevertheless, 
sich  was  the  case;  and  it  only  proves,  if  proof  were  yet 
required,  what  bottomless  perfidy  there  was  in  that 
tyrannic  rule  which,  since  December,  1851,  had  en* 
t!) railed  France,  and  poisoned  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  Europe. 

From  knowledge  of  our  own,  we  may  add  that,  whilst 
this  Napoleonic  intrigue  was  going  on  in  regard  to 
Moldo-Wallachia,  confidential  agents  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  that  conntry  came  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  Government  to  give  some  moral  aid  to  the 
cause  of  Right.  One  of  these  was  M.  Pane,  formerly 
a  Minister  of  Couza,  before  the  latter  had  become  guilty 
of  usurpation.  It  was  through  M.  Pano  tbat  a  few  men 
of  various  nationalities  in  l^ndon  were  kept  informed 
of  what  was  quietly  being  prepared ;  the  English 
Government  having  previously  given  the  cold  shoulder 
to  his  urgent  requests.  We  need  not  repeat  here  the 
well-known  fact  of  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  tyrannic 
hospodar  by  means  of  a  party  of  determined  men  who 
had  gained  over  his  body-guard.  Appearing  one 
night  unexpectedly  before  his  bed,  and  presenting 
pistols  at  his  head,  they  brought  about  his  immediate 
abdication.  Those  who  form^  the  original  plan  for 
this  deliverance  of  Boumania  had,  we  believe,  no  in¬ 
tention  of  calling  in  a  Belgian  or  Hohenzollem  prince 
to  the  vacated  throne,  but  were  rather  bent  upon  the 
establishment  of  true  popular  freedom. 

We  have  rapidly  stated  these  facts  by  way  of  supple¬ 
menting  a  chapter  of  recent  Moldo-Wallacbian  history 
which  is  little  known  or  understood  in  public.  We 
will  now  add  from  the  report  of  Chevalier  •  Nigra  that 
ho,  as  soon  as  Couza  was  overthrown,  proposed  once 
more  to  the  then  Italian  Minister-President  to  sound 
forthwith  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  as  to  whether  it  would 
bo  ready  to  exchange  Venice  for  the  Danubian  Princi¬ 
palities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  this  traffick¬ 
ing  scheme,  of  which  a  Latin-speaking  people  were  to 
be  the  victims,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  desires  of 
the  Roumans  themselves.  Having  scarcely  been  freed 
from  a  tyrannic  ruler,  they  were,  without  further  ado, 
to  bo  given  over  to  the  House  of  Habsburg.  Neither 
General  La  Marmora  nor  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had 
always  the  principles  of  nationality  and  of  universal 
suffrage  on  his  lips,  felt  any  compunction  on  that  score. 
La  Marmora  gave  his  ready  assent  to  the  negotiation. 
The  French  Emperor  “  looked  very  favourably  upon 
the  plan ;  ”  but — and  this  is  a  noteworthy  distinction — 
he  **  thought  that  it  was  not  quite  proper  for  the  Italian 
Government  to  come  forth  with  the  proposal  in  an 
official  manner,  nor  was  he  quite  sure  that  Austria 
would  yield  to  this  combination.” 

Consequently,  Napoleon  suggested  tbat  Italy  should 


enter  upon  the  propositions  of  Prussia,  and  urge  the 
conclusion  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
that  Power,  in  order  to  force  Austria  to  the  adoption  of 
the  barter  scheme.  For  hinself  he  stipulated  the  task 
of  making  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  the  necessary  com¬ 
munications.  In  other  words,  he  wished  to  show  an 
apparent  friendship  to  Austria,  whilst  he  egged  on  Italy 
and  Prussia  to  hostile  action  against  her.  La  Mar¬ 
mora  accepted  these  ideas,  and  thereupon  sent  General 
Govone  to  Berlin.  At  Vienna,  London,  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  Napoleon  broached  the  indemnification 
plan,  it  met  with  little  support,  or  even  downright  hos¬ 
tility.  Meanwhile,  the  war  against  Austria  broke  out, 
which  Napoleon  had  helped  to  foster ;  and  then  it  was 
that  ho  suddenly  turned  round,  endeavouring  to  free 
Austria  from  the  Prussian  grasp,  by  trying  to  induce 
Italy  to  accept  Venice  at  bis  own  hands,  after  a 
previous  cession  of  that  province  by  Austria  to  him. 

Such  as  La  Marmora’s  well-known  political  leanings 
are,  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that,  if  he  rejected  this 
proposition,  although  it  had  already  been  published  in 
the  Paris  Moniteur^  the  reason  must  not  bo  sought  in 
any  strong  German  sympathies  of  his,  but  rather  in  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  In  the  Segreti  di  Stato, 
he  now  gives  the  full  text  of  the  telegram  he  sent  to 
Nigra  at  Paris,  in  which  Napoleon’s  proposed  gift  was 
declined  with  humble  politeness.  He  confesses  in  that 
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bridge,  and  what  had  served  them  in  good  stead,  was  a  be  lobbed  and  the  appointed  work  scamped.  It  neems 
thoroQgh  edacation  ;  that  they  had  loamt  thoronghly  to  be  thought  that  rescaixsh  might  bo  cnconraged  by 
what  was  professed  to  be  tanght,  whether  classics  or  making  it  a  condition  of  the  tenure  of  certain  fellow- 
mathematics,  and  that  they  had  thus  acquired  a  sound  ships  that  the  holder  should  pursue  a  specified  line  of 
substructure  upon  which  to  build  in  after  life.”  This  is  study.  But  how  is  he  to  be  checked  P  Fellows  at  present 
good  hearty  nndisoriminating  praise.  One  can  see  that  are  under  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  give  part  of  their 
Mr.  Gregory  has  asked  himself  what  after  all  he  liad  time  to  study,  and  the  endowed  researcher  would  be  just 
gained  by  the  food  with  which  his  University  had  fed  as  likely  as  the  non-resident  fellow  to  find  that  his  “  ob- 
him,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  jeota  ”  required  him  to  reside  in  London,  and  that  it 
that  he  had  gained  only  habits  and  connections.  But  would  gpve  breadth  to  his  studies  to  combine  them  with 
Mr.  Morgan  has  not  permitted  any  Such  profane  ques-  a  post  in  a  mercantile  house  or  the  practice  and  profes- 
tionings  to  distni^hia  faith  ;  ho  has  buried  all  his  doubts  sion  of  the  law.  The  great  difficulty  in  endowing  ro¬ 
under  heaps  of  glorious  namea^  the  ”  results  ”  of  Uni-  search  is  the  getting  hold  of  the  right  man,  a 
versity  training.  They  were  members  of  the  University,  difficulty  peculiarly  great  in  a  country  like  ours, 
and  therefore  they  became  famous  \  but  for  Oxford  and  where  most  men  have  too  independent  a  spirit 
Cambridge  training.  Bacon  would  never  hare  planned  to  take  kindly  to  any  prescribed  labour,  and  prefer 
the  Novum  Organon,  and  Macaulay  would  never  have  following  the  devices  and  desires  of  their*  own  hearts, 
written  his  history.  One  would  like  to  know  what  Bacon  iSuppose,  for  example,  a  fellowship  were  set  apart  for 
would  hare  said  to  this,  and  why  Trinity  showed*  some  the  study  of  the  Sclavonic  peoples,  how  long  would  it 
delay  in  granting  a  fellowshijS'  to  her  favourite  child  be  before  the  patrons  of  the  fellowship  hit  upon  such  a 
Macaulay.  Rather  than  exult  in  such  names  as  ‘‘results”  man  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace?  Something  might  bo 
of  University  training,>Mr.  Mor^n  should  be  proud  that  done  in  the  way  of  helping  men  who  have  ^iven  proof 
some  of  his  countrymen  have  energy  enough  to  attain  of  their  capacity  for  special  lines  of  investi^tion.  If 
distinction  in  spite  of  their  sound  substructure  of  classics  there  should  arise  a  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry  among 
and  mathematics.  It  was  easier  for  Bacon,  no  doubt,  the  different  Colleges,  one  could  conceive  them  looking 
than  it  is  now,  because  he  dismissed  his  substructure  'ftbout  for  investigators  likely  to  do  them  credit,  enrolling 
with  certain  expressions  of  contempt,  at  the  age  of  seven-  them  in  their  memben^ip,  and  supplying  them  with 
teen.  It  has  been  made  a  much  more  elaborate  machinery  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  their  researches.  But  is 
for  retarding  the  operations  of  the  intelligence  since  there  any  College,  either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
Bacon’s  time.  sufficiently  emancipated  from  the  parochial  spirit  to  seek 

The  Universities  want  a  much  more  thorough  over-  to  encourage  researchers  outside  their  own  University? 
hauling  than  they  are  likely  to  get  from  the  present  I  We  fear  not ;  still  the  experiment  might  be  worth 
Commission,  ample  as  are  the  powers  given  to  the  Com-  trying  of  empowering  the  Colleges,  if  they  saw  fit,  to 
missioners,  and  eminent  as  are  some  of  their  names,  recruit  their  ranks  from  non-Uni versity  men.  Even  if 
Any  danger  which  may  be  feared  from  the  action  of  the  that  is  not  done,  there  is  still  room  for  good  work  in 
two  Septemvirates  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  revo-  storing  up  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  materials  for  the 
lution.  For  the  pecnliar  work  that  they  will  probably  prosecution  of  special  studies.  Mr.  Wallace,  for  example, 
choose  for  themselves  out  of  their  large  powers  they  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  obliged  to  go  to 
might  with  advantage  be  strengthened.  One  first-rate  Yaroslaff  in  order  to  have  at  his  command  a  collection 
man.  Professor  Henry  Smith,  has  been  substituted  in  of  recent  literatnre  relating  to  the  Sclavonic  peoples, 
the  Oxford  Commission  for  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  There  is  no  such  collection  in  England;  Mr.  Wallace 
whose  nomination  last  year  raised  such  a  storm  ;  but  has  to  go  to  Yaroslaff  for  it.  Why  should  not  such  a 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  composition  collection  exist  in  one  of  our  own  Universities  ? 
of  the  Commission.  The  work  which  the  Commissioners 
■will  chiefly  undertake  is  the  foundation  of  new  professor- 
ships  and  the  creation  and  augmentation  of  libraries  and 

museums;  and  for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  have  some  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCOTCH  HOME  RULE, 
men  of  special  knowledge  to  advise  them.  Why  should  A  g^im  humourist — ho  was  not  a  Scotchman— said  that 

such  names  as  those  of  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  R^esdale,  I  the  game  question  north  of  the  Tweed  would  never  be 
or  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Mr.  Bouverie  boon  such  settled  until  a  few  landlords  were  shot ;  in  other  words. 
Commissions  ?  And  why  has  no  place  been  found  for  unless  a  leaf  were  taken  out  of  the  Irish  book.  It  is  to 
such  names  as  those  of  P^*ofessor  Huxley  and  Professor  be  feared  that  another  leaf  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
Tyndall,  men  in  no  sense  identified  with  party  politics,  same  book,  before  the  ”  neglect  of  Scotch  business  ” 
and  who  have  made  the  study,  teaching,  and  organiza-  which  has  led  to  so  extraordinary  a  flow  of  virtuous 
tion  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  one  great  branch  of  indignation  lately,  and  of  which  we  are  likely  to  hear 
knowledge  the  special  labour  of  their  lives  ?  more,  gets  due  attention  from  English  members.  Our 

When  the  Oxford  Bill  was  produced  last  year,  the  Scotch  friends  must  get  hold  of  a  wit  of  tho  physique 
advocates  of  the  Endowment  of  Research  were  greatly  of  Christopher  North  or  Major  O’Gorraan,  who  from 
pleased  with  it,  and  with  the  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  one  to  four  in  the  morning  could  stamp,  shout, 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  but  the  Government  have  yielded  witn  demand  in  rollicking  speeches  that  Scotch  interests 
their  usual  pliability  to  pressure,  and  Mr.  Hardy  now  be  attended  to,  and  divide  the  House  a  hundred 
repudiates  “  any  extravagant  extension  of  the  Profes-  times  in  succession.  At  the  present  moment  the 
seriate”  and  “the  destruction  of  non-resident  fellow-  Scotch  benches  do  not  possess  a  single  joker.  Mr. 
ships.”  Still  the  Bill  carries  in  its  preamble  an  expres-  Grant  Duff  can  cap  epigrams  with  most  people,  but 
fiion  of  the  desirability  of  extending  the  professoriate,  I  Prisons*  and  Roads  and  Bruges’  Bills  are  not  much  in  his 
and  any  changes  accomplished  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  way.  Sir  George  Camjpbel I  knows  all  about  the 
are  likely  to  bo  in  this  direction.  “What  can  the  neglect  of  Scotch  business ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  head  and 
Universities  do  to  promote  special  research  ?  ”  is  one  of  front  of  the  agitation  on  the  subj^t,  butthen  heis  so  ter- 
the  questions  at  present  in  the  air,  and,  no  doubt,  the  ribly  in  earnest.  SirWilliam  S  tirling  Maxwell  has  humour 
Commissioners  will  do  something  in  the  way  of  con-  in  him,  but  if  he  used  it  it  could  directs 

cession  to  the  claims  of  special  research.  We  should  against  his  party.  There  is  Mr.  P.  B.  Sniollett,  who 
hope  that  it  is  not  so  absolutely  impossible  to  do  any-  inherits  from  his  ancestor  a  “  I^denck  Random  ^ * 
thing  for  research  as  Mr.  Lowe  seems  to  think.  Mr.  lery  that  can  set  the  benches  in  a  roar  and  the  Ladies 
Lowe  looks  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Gallery  in  a  blush,  but  he  has  transferred  his  ser^ces 
superannuated  and  cynical  Oxford  tutor,  and  sees  only  to  Cambridge,^  and,  like  Bottom,  is  translated  indeed, 
in  the  creation  of  new  posts  a  means  of  increasing  the  The  Conservatives  are  in  ecstacies  o^®^  their  new  Lord 
incomes  of  resident  fellows.  Endowed  researchers,  in  Advocate,  because  he  is  audible,  and  his  lungs  are  soun  ; 
Mr:  Lowe’s  view,  would  only  be  idle  fellows  writ  large,  but  it  is  difficult  to  extract  good  sense,  and  still  more 
If  endowments  for  research  were  scattered  about  with  good  nonsense,  out  of  the  mysterious  mess  of  ponderous 
too  profuse  a  hand,  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  would  |  polysyllables  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  speeches. 
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it  i«,  indeed,  we  maj  remark  in  passing,  difficult  to  see 
how  even  the  Scotch  section  of  the  Conservative  party  can 
appltind  to  the  echo  a  member  who  informs,  as  did  Mr. 
Watson  lately,  anxious  inquirers,  at  the  top  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  voice,  that  he  intends  to  do  nothing  to  remove 
the  notorious  scandal  of  double  sheriffships  in  his 
conntiy ;  that  the  continuance  of  the  Scotch  Board  of 
IDdncation  which  has  done  its  work  of  organisation  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  which,  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  should  be  abolished,  is 
under  the  **  serious  consideration  of  the  Government ; " 
and  that  he  has  not  examined  into  the  scandalous  state 
of  business  in  the  Scotch  Courts  exposed  long  ago, 
which  ^ves  some  Judges  only  one  hour's  work  a  day, 
and  which  he  himself  virtually  acknowledges  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  Bill  suppressing  seats  on  the  Sirotch  Bench 
now  vacant.  To  return,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  wit 
in  the  Scotch  ranks  is  Sir  Robert  A^truther,  who 
contrives  so  cleverly  to  sit  at  one  and  the  same  time  on 
the  Dissenting  and  the  Establishment  stool  in  Fifeshire, 
and  who  certoinly  enlivens  with  a  little  patronising 
vivacity  the  solid  dignitaries  of  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs  and  the  deep  divines  of  the  General  Assembly, 
but  he  is  not  so  successful  a  purveyor  either  of  water 
or  wit  as  his  English  rival.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

But  for  the  want  of  humour  among  the  Scotch  mem¬ 
bers,  the  little  measure  of  Home  Rule  which  is  de¬ 
sired  by  Scotland  ought  to  have  been  before  now  granted 
by  Parliament,  and  indeed  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
It  consists  virtually  of  two  demands — that  Scotland 
should  have  a  Government  official  to  attend  exclusively 
to  its  interests,  and  that  the  details  of  what  are  known 
as  **  local  Bills,"  such  as  measures  for  empowering  a 
corporation  to  acquire  the  right  to  supply  itself  with 
gas  or  water,  should  be  attended  to  "locally,"  and 
not  by  evidence  before  Committees  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Barclay,  the 
member  for  Forfarshire,  in  the  course  of  one  of  several 
sensible  speeches  which  he  has  delivered  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  put  the  first  and  leading  Scotch  grievance 
briefly  and  clearly,  with  the  help  of  the  lumen  siccum 
of  a  few  figures.  "  For  England,"  he  said,  "  there 
was  a  Home  Secretary,  an  Under- Secretary,  an  Attorney- 
General,  and  a  Solicitor- General,  all  with  seats  in 
the  House  if  they  could  get  them ;  and  for  Ireland 
there  was  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Attorney- General, 
and  the  Solicitor-General,  all  with  seats  in  the  House  ; 
while  for  Scotland  there  was  only  the  Lord  Advocate." 
This  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  fact  to  be|placed  to  the 
credit  of  Scotland ;  it  means  that  the  country  has  no 
startling  grievances  at  present,  or  at  least  will  have 
none  until  the  question  of  disestablishment,  or  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  secondary  education,  becomes 
a  burning  one ;  it  is  not  vexed  by  University  Tests ; 
it  smiles  at  English  struggles  over  a  Burials  Bill ;  and 
Presbyterianism  is  so  predominant  as  to  render  the 
necessity  for  education  being  unsectarian  as  well  as 
universal  and  compulsory,  not  perfectly  obvious  at 
present  to  the  Scotch  Liberal  intellect.  Had,  therefore, 
the  Lord  Advocate  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  non- 
olitical  parliamentary  business,  there  is  no  reason  why 
e  should  not  be  able — were  that  business  thoroughly 
organised,  and  were  he,  as  Mr.  Barclay  advises,  to 
consult  the  majority  of  Scotch  members — to  pass  in  one 
Session  half-a-dozen  measures  even  of  the  weight  of  the 
Roads  and  Bridges  Bill.  But  he  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  less  he  does  for  nis  country  the 
better  for  his  own  pocket.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
Lord  Advocate  is  selected  for  his  post  because, 
among  the  Scotch  barristers  of  his  party,  he  has 
the  largest  practice.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  be  heroic  or  patriotic  enough  to  give 
up  the  best  part  of  his  income,  the  more  especi¬ 
ally  as  his  salary  is  comparatively  small,  and  can  easily 
be  swallowed  up  by  a  few  dinners  daring  the  Session. 
The  consequence  is  that  while  he  should  be  manipu¬ 
lating  the  Scotch  members  in  the  tea-room  to  ensure 
the  easy  passage  through  Committee  of  the  Pupil 
Teachers*  Starvation  Prevention  Bill,  or  the  great 
measure  for  the  amalgamation  of  rival  railway  interests 


at  Glenmutckin,  he  is  immersed  in  briefs  in  Edinburgh, 
or  telegraphing  frantically  to  his  juniors  from  bis 
metropolitan  office.  A  Lord  Advocate  who  effa‘:ej 
himself  and  his  fees  for  the  sake  of  his  country  on*.  ( 
party,  and  spends  his  days  and  ni^ts  in  passing  suoh 
measures  as  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  will  ere  long  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  Lord  Young,  who,  after  a  long 
and  energetic  career  as  Lord  Advocate,  found  himself, 
by  the  election  of  1874,  thrown  out  into  the  cold,  and 
being  deserted  by  his  clients,  was  glad  to  take  the  fiiat 
Judgeship  that  offered  itself  to  him.  Clearly,  therefore, 
unless  Scotch  business  in  Parliament  is  to  be  thrown 
overboard  altogether,  an  Under- Secretair  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  it^  leaving  to  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  simply  the  duty  of  acti^  as  the  legal  adviser  ot 
the  Government  in  regard  to  S^tland. 

The  other  demand  contained  in  the  modest  Scotch 
Home  Rule  programme  has  an  interest  outside  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  briefly  to  the  effect  that  in  the  case  of 
what  are  known  as  "local  and  personal  Bills"  the 
principle  of  provisional  orders  sho^d  be  adopted,  and 
the  preliminary  investigations  conducted  on  the  spot. 
At  present  the  practice  in  regard  to  a  Bill  for  giving  a 
city  or  a  corporation  power  to  take  water  from  a  certain 
source,  or  to  manufacture  its  own  gas,  or  to  annex  a 
piece  of  waste  land,  even  although  no  local  opposition 
should  be  offered,  is  for  a  deputation  of  municipal 
magnates  to  come  luxuriously  from  the  Northern 
wilds  in  Pullman  cars  to  London,  and  to  give  inco¬ 
herent  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  the 
members  of  which  are  amused  by  the  cross-examining 
of  the  "  provincials "  by  counsel  retained  at  great 
expense  for  the  purpose.  The  Provost,  or  the  Bailie,  or 
the  Town  Clerk,  fares  sumptuously  every  day  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel ;  he  goes  to  the  committee- 
room,  where  he  probably  finds  that  his  presence  will  not 
be  required  for  a  week ;  or  at  the  worst  he  gets  half-an- 
hour's  badgering,  which  he  imperfectly  understands, 
and  which  is,  after  all,  a  bagatelle  to  the  chaffing  he  is 
subjected  to  at  home  by  Councillor  Cheek.  The  day's 
work  over,  he  recreates  at  Richmond  or  Greenwich; 
if  not,  he  rifles  Regent  Street  for  brocades  for  his 
wife  and  daughters,  or  the  Lowther  Arcade  for 
cheap  ornaments  to  please  home  customers  that  he 
durst  not  offend  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  manages 
to  "  do  "  two  theatres  and  sleep  through  a  ballet  at  the 
Alhambra.  Returning  home  laden  with  plunder  and 
pride,  he  stalks  magnificently  through  the  High  Street, 
speaks  of  the  great  things  he  has  done,  hints  mysteriously 
at  certain  feats  of  naughtiness  in  London,  and  astonishes 
the  poor  waiter  at  the  "Buccleuch"  Tavern  or  "The 
Argyll  Arms"  by  ordering  a  bottle  of  Jules  Mumm  in 
place  of  the  orthodox  Talisker.  That  such  deputations, 
with  their  fees  and  their  folly,  should  be  abolished,  is 
universally  admitted,  and  the  proposal  to  have  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  character  of  local  Bills  conducted  on 
the  spot  before  such  an  impartial  official  as  a  sheriff,  and 
to  present  their  results  merely  to  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  seems  eminently  reasonable.  It  would  save  the 
time  of  the  Committee  and  of  Parliament,  and  enable 
both  to  get  through  more  work ;  it  would  save  the  money 
of  corporations ;  and  the  fury  of  municipal  factions,  not 
being  fed  by  pleasant  trips  to  London,  would  probably 
cool  down.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Scotch  friends  will 
insist,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  official  cold  water, 
upon  this  portion  of  their  programme  with  all  their 
might,  the  more  so  that  their  reasoning  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Moreover,  once  we  have 
reached  this  stage,  the  day  dreamed  of  by  codifiers  of  the 
law  and  by  economists  of  Parliamentary  talk — the  day 
when  Parliament  shall  determine  only  the  principles  of 
Bills,  leaving  their  details  to  experts — will  not  seem  so 
hopelessly  far  off  as  at  present. 


PIANIST  AND  MARTYR. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young,  did  she 
practise  many  hours  a  day  P  Did  she  train  her  fingers 
gynmastically  with  scales  and  shakes  and  exercises  on 
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five  notes ;  and  did  she  plod  throngh  the  bars  of  toil¬ 
some  fantasias,  repeating  them  throngh  weeks,  a  dozen 
tim^  together,  until  at  last  the  patient  process  had 
achieved  the  crown  of  snccess,  and  she  could  take  the 
allegros,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  andantes  too,  at 
a  fast  prestissimo  ?  And  did  she  have  next-door  neigh¬ 
bours  P 

In  our  days  there  are  many  maidens,  young  and 
doubtless  heavenly,  who  are  perseveringly  flattening 
their  finger-tips  with  a  view  to  becoming  musical.  They 
pursue  their  art  of  measured  sounds  ascetically,  not  to 
gratify  a  taste  but  to  perform  a  duty.  Left  to  their  own 
instinctive  aspirations,  they  would  have  been  os  likely 
to  wish  to  learn  bricklaying  as  instrumental  music,  but 
they,  or  their  parents  for  them,  know  the  moral  pro- 
prieti^,  and  therefore  they  set  themselves  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  to  which  Nature  has  destined  them  and 
acquire  the  womanly  virtue  of  playing  the  piano.  The 
better  the  girl  the  longer  she  practises.  Miss  Goodenough 
justpasses  mnsterwithan  houraday.  Miss  Well-Bred  takes 
rank  as  a  pattern  young  lady  with  three,  but  Miss  None¬ 
such  with  five  establishes  her  reputation  as  a  glory  and 
hope  of  her  sex.  The  present  writer  has  known  two 
Miss  Nonesuches  whose  merit  was  quoted  in  each  case 
as  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  persever¬ 
ing  votary  of  this  “  forceful  art  ”  was  deficient  in  ear  for 
music,  and  had  no  taste  for  it.  One  of  them  succeeded 
and  became,  for  an  amateur,  quite  a  dexterous  pianist, 
particularly  neat  in  her  fingering ;  the  other,  perverted 
by  inclinations  for  drawing  and  for  croquet,  fell  away 
after  only  two  years*  diligence,  and  by  that  instability 
lost  more  than  all  the  ground  she  had  gained  during  her 
period  of  melodious  Juggemautism.  It  was  absurd  of 
her  to  plead  that  her  two  years*  hard  work  had  not  en¬ 
abled  her  to  play  any  one  of  her  “  pieces  *’  correctly  and 
in  time ;  if  she  played  so  badly  there  was]  all  the  more 
need  for  practising. 

Putting  aside  any  recollection  of  personal  sufferings 
of  our  own,  of  chromatic  ascensions  next  door  of 
which  each  note  seemed  hammered  into  our  aching 
heads,  of  hluettes^  and  pens6«s,  and  rains  of  pearls  and 
roses  and  stars  and  all  things  droppable  and  drippable  on 
the  piano,  setting  our  brains  in  a  watery  whirl  as  we 
painfully  try  to  write  or  read  and  not  to  hear,  of  glib 
perpetual  waltzes  and  too  familiar  **  short  tunes  and  long 
tunes  **  forcing  themselves,  like  old  acquaintances  defiant 
of  **  not-at-homes,**  through  our  unwilling  ears  and 
churning  on  inside  our  heads  when  we  want  to  write 
our  epic  or  our  recondite  treatise  on  political  economy — 
putting  aside  all  subjective  considerations,  we  must  needs 
revere  these  martyrs  to  duty  who  are  to  be  found  in  every 
English  homo  and  swarm  next  door.  What  they  do  they 
do  because  it  is  right.  They  do  not  know  why  they 
ought  to  give  a  large  part  of  their  young  lives  to  a  pro¬ 
tracted  attempt  at  mastering  a  craft  which  requires  a  rare 
and  special  talent  not  belonging  to  them,  they  only  know 
that  it  is  their  vocation.  Like  Tenn^son*s  linnet  they  do 
but  sing  because  they  must ;  but  theirs  is  not  the  linnet*s 
unreasoning  self-indulgent  it  is  the  mtisi  of  the 

civilised  being,  obedient  to  conscience  and  with  a  con¬ 
science  obedient  to  public  opinion.  The  taunt  some¬ 
times  levelled  at  them  that  they  seek  and  value 
musical  acquirements  as  a  means  of  winning  a  hus¬ 
band,  is  one  which,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
at  the  least,  is  undeserved.  Girls  who  consciously 
go  to  work  to  get  married  know  very  well  that 


of  the  true  musician,  a  necessity  of  nature — very  likely 
not  even  a  recreation. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  theory  that  the  reason  the  use  of 
the  piano  ought  to  be  a  principal  part  of  a  girl’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  she  may  be  qualified  to  make  a  husband’s 
home  happy,  most  men  rather  dislike  tete  d  iete  musical 
entertainments  where  the  wife  is  the  solitary  performer. 
They  are  sleepy,  or  they  are  studious,  or  the^  want  to 
go  away  and  smoke,  or  they  are  critical  connoisseurs  and 
do  not  like  the  domestic  average,  or  they  like  the  barrel- 
organ’s  cheerful  and  compendious  tunes  and  are  worried 
at  the  effort  of  conscious  listening  required  to  follow  the 
melody  as  their  divine  Cecilia  goes  on  adding  length 
to  solemn  sounds.”  If  the  husband  can  sing  at  all  it  is 
another  matter,  he  wants  his  wife  to  accompany  him, 
he  votes  himself  musical,  the  pair  practise  together. 
But  the  majority  of  husbands  do  not  sing. 

The  pi*oper  and  charitable  feeling  when  one  hears  of  a 
woman  who  before  marriage  gave  op  her  time  largely 
to  practising  **  leaving  off  music  ”  after  marriage  is  that 
of  pity  for  her  that  she  ever  was  constrained  to  begin 
it,  or — for  perhaps,  on  the  principle  that  yon  cannot  tell 
if  you  can  play  the  flute  till  you  have  tried,  and  to 
train  the  ear  to  some  intelligent  and  pleasurable  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  harmony,  a  rudimentary  musical  education  should 
be  given  to  all  children — the  pity  for  her  should  only 
extend  to  her  having  been  constrained  to  labour  on  at  an 
uncongenial  and  utterly  useless  occupation.  No  person  in 
whom  any  particle  of  the  divine  faculty  of  music  had  life 
could,  after  having  attained  a  mastery  over  the  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties  of  instrumentation  and  after  having  made 
its  exercise  a  daily  habit  for  years,  renounce  the  habit 
and  forego  the  mastery.  If  music  had  not  been  alien  to 
the  nature,  it  must  have  become  a  second  nature.  Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that  there  was  a  dislike  to 
hearing  music,  any  more  than  that  the  absence  of  the 
painter’s  temperament  involves  a  dislike  to  seeing 
pictures,  but  simply  that  the  gifts  and  predisposition 
which  go  to  make  the  musician  were  wanting,  as  the  sod 
and  climate  for  azaleas  are  wanting  on  Norway  hills. 
In  fact,  the  enjoyment  of  rhythmic  sounds  is  so  universal 
to  mankind  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  last  thing  an  no¬ 
musical  man  suspects  about  himself  is  that  he  is  nn^ 
musical.  Once  one  of  the  most  exoruciatii^  and  dis¬ 
united  of  itinerant  bauds  conceivable  out  of  Hades  was 
jerking  through  a  popular  set  of  quadrilles  in  a  variety 
of  keys  and  times,  when  a  benevolent  and  cheerful 
auditor  said  to  a  silent  sufferer  pacing  his  garden  with 
him  “  Do  you  like  music  ?  ”  ”  I  es,”  was  the  answer 

of  course — who  would  own  to  being  the  man  that 
has  not  music  in  his  soul  ? — but  the  “  yes  ”  was 
languid  and  slow,  for  the  noise  the  itinerants  were 
making  bore  the  generic  name  of  music,  and  the 
thought  had  arisen,  as  it  must  have  often  arisen 
to  most  people,  that  the  tuneful  art  gives  too  much  pain 
for  too  rare  a  pleasure.  “  So  do  I ;  I  delight  in  it,”  was 
the  hearty  reply,  “  I  do  enjoy  this  now.  In  fact  I  am 
so  fond  of  music  that  there  is  no  sort  I  don’t  enjoy.  It 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  even  a  common 
barrel-organ.”  Many  respectable  persons  wholly  with¬ 
out  ear  think  they  are  fond  of  music,  on  much  the  same 
grounds.  Some  of  them  regret  that  they  never  learned 
music ;  some  of  them  have  learned  it.  Only  the  latter 
are  objectionable  in  society. 

It  is  a  decided  alleviation  to  party-goers  in  general, 
and  probably  to  most  of  the  martyrs  to  music  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  barbarous  custom  of  making  oppressed 
young  ladies  bestow  their  vocal  or  instrumental  tedious¬ 
ness  on  the  oppressed  company  has  gone  far  towan^ 
disappearing.  The  poor  girls,  called  on  to  air  their 
abilities  before  a  roomful  of  strangers  and  indifferent 
or  even  hostile  acquaintances,  and  aware  from  the  com¬ 
ments  themselves  and  their  intimates  pass  on  the  per¬ 
formances  of  other  girls  and  the  manner  in  which  th^ 
listen  to  them  that  they  will  have  more  critics  than 
hearers  and  that  criticism  will  chiefly  mean  Censure, 
fall  far  short  of  their  best  where  their  best  would  not 
qualify  them  to  take  the  places  of  fourth-rate  profea- 
sionals  at  public  concerts.  They  have  spent 
honrs  in  nractisinor  no  the  BonflT  or  the  nocturne  that 


a  well-placed  sigh  is  worth  fifty  sonatas  and  that  no 
amount  of  major  and  minor  prestidigitation  can  win  a 
triumph  over  the  rival  who,  though  a  dunce  at  the 
music-book,  is  an  expert  in  smiles  and  dropped  eye¬ 
lids  ;  and  the  other  girls,  who,  taking  their  lives  as  they 
find  them,  shut  their  eyes  and  see  what  chance  will 
send  them,  simply  accept  their  music,  like  their  lace- 
embroidery,  as  a  part  of  woman’s  mission  to  anybody  or 
nobody.  The  patent  fact  that  so  many  women  ”  leave 
off  music  ”  after  their  marriage  is  no  proof  of  their  skill 
or  no-skill  having  been  attained  with  ulterior  motives : 
other  duties  arise  and  multiply,  life  has  become  too 
hurried  and  too  full  of  much  small  business  for  piano¬ 
playing  as  a  duty,  and  it  has  never  been,  like  the  craft 
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w&s  to  earn  tho  enthusiasm  of  tho  enchanted  assemblage, 
and  only  mortification  is  the  result ;  the  compliments 
are  forced  and  cold,  and  the  thank-yous  that  echo  the 
concluding  chords  are  at  least  as  likely  to  represent 
gratitude  that  tho  process  is  over  ns  delight  in  its 
having  taken  place.  Of  the  audience,  those  who  under¬ 
stand  music  have  wished  they  were  hearing  better,  and 
those  who  wanted  to  talk  have  wdshed  they  were 
hearing  none. 

If  a  girl  plays  fairly  well,  or  sings  even  but  a  little, 
her  accomplishment  may  give  real  pleasure  in  the  home 
circle,  especially  if  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  musical 
too.  Tho  young  people  get  up  duets  and  trios  and 
choruses  together,  fearless  of  difficulties,  and  each  too 
self-intent  to  bo  unkindly  critical  of  the  others  ;  tho 
elders  listen  in  their  easy-chairs,  and  if  they  do  not 
exactly  think  their  geese  all  swans,  feel  that  such  cheery 
melodious  geese  as  theirs  are  pleasanter  to  hear  than  any 
swans  in  the  world. 

And  yet  are  even  these  family  evenings  made  w’iser 
and  merrier  with  well-timed  music  always  worth  the 
cost?  Think  of  the  hours  and  hours  of  practising. 
Think  of  tho  next-door  neighbours. 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

III. — LA  FINTESCA.  THE  SERVANT  WENCH. 

The  sky  is  dull  and  sad  to-day  and  so  tho  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  grey.  Even  where  the  low-lying  horizon  clouds 
have  parted  a  little  to  lot  through  a  far-away  memory  of 
sunlight,  it  is  only  a  whiter  grey  light  that  outlines  tho 
margin  of  w'ater  and  sky,  and  where  the  sea’s  surface  is 
broken  into  ripples  by  the  softest  of  stirring  breezes,  the 
harmonies  of  shadows  and  relief  are  still  in  faint  and 
faded  colour-scales.  It  is  a  scirocco.  Dull  and  sleepy 
vapours  rest  on  tho  mountains  around,  and  creep  down 
towards  the  town  and  the  bay.  The  picture  is  in  shade, 
of  tho  Mediterranean  and  the  Mediterranean  city  where 
Maddalena  dwells.  And  she  is  not  glad,  for  la  padrona 
is  to  give  her  holiday  to-day  because  Tomasina,  tho 
eldest  child  of  tho  sister  who  married  the  pizzicagnolo, 
or  sausage  merchant,  in  Via  Luccoli,  is  to  make  her 
first  communion,  and,  please  the  Virgin,  there  will  be 
fine  doings.  ’Tis  a  sad  shame  indeed  that  the  day  be 
so  gloomy,  for  sunshine  lights  many  a  face  into  smiles 
that  else  would  bo  shy  and  sallow,  and  sunshine  accords 
well  with  holiday  doings ;  but  as  la  donna  grossa^  who 
comes  in  to  help  scrub  and  chatter  of  a  morning  at  la 
padrona*8  assured  our  Maddalena  so  soon  even  as 
six  o’clock  this  day,  scirocco  does  not  mean  rain,  and 
when  tho  clouds  lie  so  languid  on  the  hills  one  may 
safely  don  tho  vestito  di  lanoj  for  the  weather  is  too 
heavy  oven  to  let  the  water  come  down  from  its  skies. 
La  padrona  lives  in  a  strange  place  near  San  Matteo, 
which  is  considered  so  strange  a  quarter  for  a  signora 
who  is  a  widow  and  has  presence  enough  to 
have  many  gallants  still  if  she  would,  for  a  signora 
besides  who  has  made  money  and  to  spare  out  of  those 
dancing  lessons  she  has  been  giving  these  twenty  years 
long — so  very  eccentric  has  it  been  thought  of  la  vedova 
Marini^  that  fond  relations  and  neighbours  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  heard  to  say  she  is  out  of  her  mind.  And  yet 
the  quartiere  S,  Matteo^  if  not  fashionable,  has  beauties  of 
its  own.  The  little  church  that  stands  with  black  and 
white  marble  fa9ade  on  tho  piazza  is  of  old  and  beautiful 
design,  and  tho  gatew  ay  of  the  palace  opposite  is  rich  in 
graceful  and  elaborate  carving,  sumptuous  within  by 
reason  of  a  staircase  groat  in  memories  of  ancient  glory. 
But  la  signora  Marini  does  not  live  over  the  piazza  nor 
in  tho  grimy  old  palace.  Behind  S.  Matteo’s  sanctuary 
is  its  cloister,  no  longer  set  aside  for  religions  uses,  no 
longer  peopled  by  cowled  monks  or  demure  and  white- 
hooded  nuns,  but  the  same  cloister  for  shy  and  tender 
beauty  as  it  was  in  tho  old  days  before  Italy  had  become 
a  kingdom  and  before  the  Church’s  institutions  had 
come  to  be  held  in  ridicule.  A  carpenter’s  shop,  has 
gptiwn  into  shape  in  the  recesses  of  those  sacred  colon¬ 
nades,  and  a  carpenter’s  apprentice  planes  his  lathes  | 


and  sprinkles  his  shavings  beneath  the  graceful  arches 
while  around  and  looking  down  into  the  little  grass-grown 
courtyard  tall  houses  stand  in  a  quadrangle,  and  white 
linen  hangs  on  lines  to  dry  against  the  time- tinted 
marble.  But  the  slender  columns  with  twisted  stem 
and  faircarven  capitals  still  spring  frankly  from  out  the 
daintily-monldcn  base  that  lies  around  the  green 
enclosure,  and  stand  in  their  simple  beauty  through 
shade  and  sunshine  of  Italy.  And  this  is  where 
lives  la  padrona.  Our  Maddalena  has  been  with 
her  for  sole  servant  wench  these  seven  years 
past ;  for  one  day  la  signora  Marini  had  come  to  the 
town  Orphan  Asylum,  or  Albergo  dei  Poven\  as  we  call 
it,  and  had  there  sought  out  a  child  whom  she  might 
educate  to  domestic  service.  Maddalena  knew  nothmg 
at  first ;  she  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  had  had 
little  teaching ;  but  thanks  to  la  padrona^s  diligent 
pains  and  wholesome  influence,  assisted,  as  it  surely 
was,  by  many  a  sharp  word  and  friendly  cuff;  thanks 
also  to  her  own  bright  wits,  the  little  orphan  grew 
I  rapidly  into  a  fantesca  of  the  quickest  and  deftest — into 
a  maiden  of  the  strongest  and  comeliest.  She  wns  always 
of  the  small  and  dainty  type,  but  of  firm-knit  frame 
and  wholesome  strength,  having  a  warmly  tinted  skin 
with  rosy  flush,  and  two  round  brown  eyes  wherein  the 
sunlight  could  dance  as  it  can  dance  on  Mediterranean 
waves  ;  but  to-day,  since  the  beams  are  hidden  that 
can  so  brightly  catch  those  blue  sea  ripples  when 
they  like,  the  curling  black  lashes  veiling  the  bright 
brown  depths  soften  their  glance  too  and  darken 
their  sunlight  into  greater  wistfulness.  It  is  three 
o’clock.  The  padrona*s  minestra  has  been  cooked  and 
eaten,  her  piece  of  dry  beef  al  lesso  is  removed  at  last 
from  table,  the  dishes  are  washed  up,  the  last  reproof 
has  been  administered.  Maddalena  stands  before  her 
mistress  in  all  the  glory  of  a  new-patterned  dress,  with 
silk  apron,  silken  fringed  kerchief,  brightly  glowing 
gold  brooch  and  ear-drops,  fresh  pezzotto,  whose  white 
muslin  folds  drape  her  neck  and  shoulders — she  is  ready 
to  go.  All  blunders  and  scoldings  of  five  minutes  ago 
are  forgotten  ;  the  mistress  is  only  a  woman,  and  as  a 
woman  she  sympathises.  Has  she  not  herself  smoothed 
those  black  braids  whose  plaits  lie  round  so  wondronsly  ? 
Has  she  not  placed  the  gold  pins  to  secure  the  veil,  and 
fastened  the  kerchief  behind  ?  “  Stai  proprio  bene,* 

she  remarks,  complacently,  gazing  on  her  work ;  for 
Maddalena  is  her  work,  has  been  her  work  these  years 
past,  and  the  girl’s  blood  kindles  with  pleasure  at  the 
praise ;  la  signora  Marini  knows  what’s  what,  and 
would  not,  on  this  occasion,  take  the  trouble  to  say  what 
she  did  not  mean  !  The  sky  has  not  lightened  with  the 
growing  day,  nor  have  the  clouds  taken  their  load  off 
the  mountains ;  the  scirocco  is  still  in  the  air,  so  that 
marble  is  less  white  and  colour  less  brilliant  along  the 
streets,  but  the  shadow  is  a  tender  shadow,  and  we  do  not 
mourn  the  searching  sunlight.  To-day  is  a  great  day  at 
the  Church  of  San  Siro  ;  theprma  communione  has  been 
given  there  this  morning  to  hundreds  of  children  who 
now  parade  the  streets  in  gala  dress  before  going  home 
to  join  in  festivities  of  quite  a  secular  nature.  The 
girls  have  white  dresses — satin,  silk,  or  muslin,  according 
to  their  degree,  with  bridal-seeming  veils  and  flowers ; 
tho  boys  wear  probably  their  first  cloth  suits,  and  carry 
bouquets  of  flowers  of  which  they  are  half  ashamed. 
Maddalena  harries  on,  smiling  complacently,  for  in 
every  little  white-robed  girl  she  sees  her  own  little 
niece  Tomasina,  who  has  also  been  this  morning 
at  San  Siro,  and  in  every  second  escorting  girl  behind, 
she  sees  hei'self  walking  beside  the  mamma,  for  is  not 
she  the  annt  of  a  jiglia  di  prinia  communione  ?  It  is  not 
far  from  San  Matteo  to  Via  Luccoli,  and  soon  she  has 
climbed  the  dark  winding  stair,  has  pulled  the  feeble 
little  bell-rope  on  the  hto  piano^  has  been  admitted,  and 
is  being  warmly  embraced  by  many  female  relations  in 
the  midst  of  an  admiring  throng  that  is  gathered 
round  the  little  furbelowed  and  perfumed  doll,  who 
stands  beside  her  mamma.  **  Che  lusso,**  says  eveiy- 
body,  and  congratulations  pour  from  all  sides  upon  the 
first-bom  and  the  first-born’s  parents,  who  have  thus 
safely  borne  her  to  years  of  discretion  and  the  Church’s 
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bosoi^  while  she,  poor  infant,  bein^  hat  nine  years 

old,  listens  wondering,  and  snre  only  of  her  new  frock  |  GREEN  PASTURES 
and  her  own  importance,  and  of  the  comfits  which  are 
soon  to  be  hers.  Voices  rise  shrill,  and  jokes  fly  merrily. 

Maddalena  is  not  of  the  maddest  of  the  gaests. 

She  stands  now  apart,  softly  conversing  with 
a  yonng  man  from  Rivarolo,  who  keeps  a  baker’s 
shop,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  despised.  The  shadow  of 
the  scirocco  has  not  passed  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
heavy  lids  lie  bat  half  folded  away  with  the  long  lashes 
sweeping  downwards ;  but  the  yonng  man  from  Riva- 


AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MISLEADING  LIGHTS. 


rolo  does  not  seem  to  mind  that  sleepy  gaze,  and  has  rr„„  .  .3  t>  a  *  titmi  tt  « 

just  made  np  his  mind  that  last  Sunday  shS  nU  be  the  “  ^illowby  11.11 

only  time  he  follows  a  little /an^e«ca  into  the  church  of  ^  beautiful,  idle,  idylUc  period  not  soon  to  be  forgotten 

Saint  Ambrogio,  when  she  goes  to  early  mass.  Now  the 
board  is  spread  in  this  large,  scantily  furnished  hall, 
where  the  floor  is  of  red  brick,  and  the  walls  of  yellow 
cement,  and  the  curtains  of  soft  and  faded  calicoes; 
sixteen  people  sit  down  to  eat  ravioli,  and  stewed  beef 
and  truffles,  to  drink  bout  Monferrato,  and  to  break  their 
teeth  oyer  hard  sugar-plums.  They  are  all  very  free 
and  friendly,  all  but  Maddalena,  who  has  “wamere 
fine,**  but  then  she  is  sitting  beside  the  baker.  Also, 
when  the^  evening  is  over,  it  is  this  same  baker  who 
walks  with  her  slowly  in  the  darkness  of  eight 
o’clock  up  the  steep  of  Via  Luccoli,  and  along  the 
broad  way  of  the  Carlo  Felice  till  they  reach  the  point 
where  a  narrow,  brick-paved  salita  runs  down  into 
San  Matteo.  “  Brava,  thou  com’st  home  to  time,”  says 
the  padrona,  when  she  opens  the  door  to  the  servant 
wench.  And  then  they  discuss  the  party  and  the  pre¬ 
sents,  the  viands,  the  dresses,  the  conversation,  and  all  expressing  that  contempt,  had  now  grown  wonderfully  con- 
the  scandal  that  can  possibly  be  gathered  from  so  aiderate  to  all  human  frailties,  gentle  in  judgment,  and  good- 
humble  an  affair.  “Well,  thou  hast  amused  thyself;  natured  in  speech.  He  did  not  at  all  consider  it  necessary  to 

to-morrow  there  will  bh  plenty  to  do,  bimba  mia,"  says  he  thought  of  her  father.  HU  fierce  virtue  did 

Ca  signora  Marini,  as  maid  and  mistress  retire  to  sleep.  ,  , . .  .  .  x  j-  .x.  t  i  a  j 

And  there  is  plenty  to  do  indeed,  for  la  tignora  Manni  ^  ^nd  he  ^d 

has  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  her  name-day,  and  fancy  that  he  himself  was  guilty  of  any  gross  hjrpocnsy 

_ t/T _ •  1*1 _ X_ _ 1 _ _  _ _ x_  .  • _ _ X-3  •_  xl.  .  _ 


either  by  him  or  by  the  tender-natured  girl  to  whom  he  had 
just  become  engaged.  Lord  Willowby  left  them  pretty  much 
to  themselves.  They  rode  over  the  great  dark  heath,  startling 
the  rabbits ;  or  drove  along  the  wooded  lanes,  under  shelter  of 
the  elms  and  limes ;  or  walked  through  the  long  grass  and 
buttercups  of  the  park ;  or,  in  the  evening,  paced  up  and  down 
that  stone  terrace,  waiting  for  the  first  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
It  was  a  time  for  glad  and  wistful  dreams,  for  tender  self¬ 
confessions,  and — what  is  more  to  the  purpose — for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  perfectly  ridiculous  estimates  of  each  other’s  character, 
tastes,  and  habits.  This  man,  for  example,  who  was  naturally 
somewhat  severe  and  exacting  in  his  judgments,  who  was  im¬ 
placable  in  his  contempt  for  meanness,  hypocrisy,  and  pretence, 
and  who  was  just  a  trifle  too  bitter  and  plain-spoken  in 


la  signora  Marini  likes  to  make  a  show,  while  being  at 
the  same  time  economical.  Padrona  and  fantesca  climb 
the  steep  salita  betimes  in  the  mornii^  to  have  the  pick 
of  the  market  produce  on  the  Piazza  San  Domenico,  and 
both  are  a  good  hand  at  a  bargain,  and  a  better  hand  still 
at  a  little  fnendly  wrangling  to  small  purpose.  Maddalena 
is  all  day  long  plucking  fowls,  shredding  beans,  sorting 
rice,  washing  lettuce,  rolling  paste,  stirring  minestra 
— graver  kitchen  duties  la  padrona  attends  to  herself — 
and  when  the  dinner 


in  pretending  to  be  immensely  interested  in  the  feeding  of 
pigeons,  the  weeding  of  flower-beds,  the  records  of  local 
cricket  matches,  and  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Bishop. 

During  those  pleasant  days  they  had  talked,  as  lovers  will, 
of  the  necessity  of  absolute  confidence  between  sweetheart  and 
sweetheart,  between  husband  and  wife.  To  guard  against  the 
sad  misunderstandings  of  life,  they  would  always  be  explicitly 
frank  with  each  other,  whatever  happened.  But  then,  if  yon 


- - - IS  under  way  the  saloUo  must  ,  ^  v  j  -xu  v  r  i.-  u  *  .u  j.u- 

be  swept,  and  there  is  her  mistress’  hair  to  do,  and  her  reproached  Mfour  with  concealing  from  hi.  betrothed  his 

own  little  slip-shod  person  to  make  neat.  “  Bio,  how  opinion  of  certain  of  her  relations,  ho  would  probably  have 


the  ribs  ache,”  says  our  fantesca ;  and  while  she  says  it  the 
feeble  door-bell  tinkles — the  guests  are  there.  Every 
man  and  woman,  however,  has  a  word  and  a  jest  for 
Maddalena  which  re- assures  her  a  good  deal,  and  when 
the  padrona  is  well  seated  with  the  company  at  the  long 
boa^  with  the  coarse  table-cloth,  the  servant  wench  is 
herself  again  and,  handing  the  viands,  confidentially 
informs  each  guest  of  its  chief  ingrediento,  recommend¬ 
ing  her  own  favourites  to  favoured  ones  in  the  company. 
Only  when  all  are  served  and  comfortably  eating, 
Maddalena  does  not  blush  to  sit  down  on  the  soiled  old 
chintz  settee  with  the  vegetable  dish  in  her  lap.  She 
can  keep  just  as  sharp  a  look-out  over  the  wants  of  the 
table,  and  feels  no  way  guilty  of  neglecting  any  duty 
— in  fact,  if  reproved  would  have  known  quito  well 
how  to  answer  that  she  had  been  on  her  feet  all 
day,  and  was  tired.  “  Perchh  no,  Santa  Vergine !  ” 


demanded  in  his  turn  what  absolute  confidence  was  P  Would 
life  be  tolerable  if  everything  were  to  be  spokeuP  A  man 
comes  home  in  the  evening :  he  has  lost  his  lawsuit — things 
have  been  bod  in  the  City— perhaps  he  has  been  walking  all 
day  in  a  pair  of  tight  boots :  anyhow,  he  is  tired,  irritable,  im¬ 
patient.  His  wife  meets  him,  and,  before  letting  him  sit  down 
for  a  moment,  will  hurry  him  off  to  the  nursery  to  show  him 
the  wonderful  drawings  Adolphus  has  drawn  on  the  wall.  If 
he  is  absolutely  frank  he  will  exclaim,  “  Oh,  get  away !  You 
and  your  children  are  a  thorough  nuisance  1  ”  That  would  be 
frankness :  absolute  confidence  could  go  no  further.  But  the 
husband  is  not  such  a  fool — he  is  not  so  selfishly  cruel — as  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  goes  off  to  get  another  pair  of 
shoes;  he  site  down  to  dinner — perhaps  a  trifle  silent;  but 
Sut  no  one  makes  any  complaint.  People,  on  the  con-  by-and-by  he  recoTers  his  eijuanimity,  he  begins  to  look  at  the 
trary,  are  not  afraid  to  exchange  a  friendly  word  now  and  brighter  side  of  things,  and  is  presently  heard  to  declare  that 
then  with  the  winsome  waitress ;  and  even  when  the  boy  has  something  of  the  artist  in  him, 


guests  are  gone  and  la  padrona  goes  into  the  kitchen 
to  discuss  the  party’s  success,  Maddalena  gets  no  scold¬ 
ing  because  **  quel  giovane  di  Bdvarolo  ”  is  there,  having 
been  brought  by  a  third  party  in  the  shape  of  the  donna 


and  that  it  is  no  wonder  his  mother  takes  such  a  pride  in  him, 
for  he  is  the  most  intelligent  child  —  &c. 

Moreover,  it  was  natural  in  the  circumstances  for  Balfour  to 


grossa.  On  the  contrary,  la  signora  gives  countenance  be  unusually  gentle  and  conciliatory.  lie  was  proud  and 
to  the  affair  by  her  presence  ;  and  when_  the  house  is  -would  have  been  strange  if  this  new  sense  of  happi- 


lockrf  np,  and  both  are  alone  agwn  for  the  nigh^  the  ^  ^  ti,  j„dg.„ento  of 

talk  between  them  is  just  as  much  of  quel  tale,  and  •  i  ihan 

his  prospects,  as  of  the  boiled  beef  and  roasted  capons,  others.  He  was  not  consciously  acting  a  port ,  but  then  every 

and  of  the  success  of  the  tagliarini  as  second  course.  young  man  must  necessarily  wish  to  make  himself  some- 
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thing  of  ft  hero  in  the  ejes  of  hU  betrothed,  ^or  was  she 
oonscioiulj  acting  a  part  when  she  impressed  on  him  the  con- 
Tiction  that  all  her  aspirations  and  ambitions  were  connected 
with  public  life.  Each  was  trying  to  please  the  other ;  and 
each  was  apt  to  see  in  the  other  what  he  and  she  desired  to 
see  there.  To  put  the  case  in  as  short  a  form  as  may  be :  here 
was  a  girl  whose  whole  nature  was  steeped  in  Tennyson^ 
and  here  was  a  young  man  who  had  a  profound  belief  in 
Thackeray.  But  when,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  elms, 
in  the  stillness  of  these  summer  days,  he  read  to  her  passages 
from  *  Maud/  he  declared  that  existence  had  nothing  further  to 
giye  than  that ;  while  she,  for  her  part,  was  eager  to  have  him 
tell  her  of  the  squabbles  and  intrigues  of  Parliamentary  life, 
and  expressed  her  settled  conviction  that  *  Vanity  Fair’  was 
the  cleverest  book  in  the  whole  world. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  leave,  he 
brought  down  to  the  breakfast-room  a  newspaper.  He  laughed 
as  he  handed  it  to  her. 

This  was  a  copy  of  the  BaUinasci'oon  Sentinelf  which  con¬ 
tained  not  only  an  account  of  the  interview  between  Mr. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  and  a  deputation  from  his  constituents,  but  also 
a  leading  article  on  that  event.  The  Ballinascroon  Sen  tin  J 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  matter.  The  Member  for  Ballinas¬ 
croon  was  **  a  renegade  Scotchman,  whose  countrymen  were 
ashamed  to  send  him  to  Parliament,  and  who  had  had  the 
audacity  to  accept  the  representation  of  an  Irish  borough, 
which  had  been  grossly  betrayed  and  insulted  as  the  reward 
for  its  mistaken  generosity.”  There  was  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing;  it  had  not  much  novelty  for 
Mr.  Balfour. 

But  it  was  new  to  Lady  Sylvia.  It  was  with  flashing  eyes 
and  a  crimsoned  cheek  that  she  rose,  and  carried  the  news¬ 
paper  to  her  father,  who  was  standing  at  the  window.  Lord 
Willowby  merely  looked  down  the  column,  and  smiled. 

**  Balfour  is  accustomed  to  it,”  said  he. 

But  is  it  fair — is  it  sufierable,”  she  said,  with  that  hot 
indignation  still  in  her  face,^^that  anyone  should  have  to  grow 
accustomed  to  such  treatment  P  Is  this  the  reward  in  store 
for  a  man  who  spends  his  life  in  the  public  service  P  The 
writer  of  that  shameful  attack  ought  to  be  prosecuted;  he 
ought  to  be  flned  and  imprisoned ;  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would 
horsewhip  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  run  away  fast 
enough !  ” 

^^Oh,  no!  Lady  Sylvia,”  said  Balfour,  though  his  heart 
warmed  to  ^the  girl  for  that  generous  espousal  of  his  cause. 
**  You  must  remember  that  he  is  smarting  under  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  or  rather  the  wrongs  of  Ballinascroon.  I  dare  say,  if 
I  were  a  leading  man  in  a  borough,  I  should  not  like  to  have 
the  member  representing  the  borough  simply  making  a  fool  of 
it.  I  can  see  the  joke  of  the  situation,  although  I  am  a 
Scotchman ;  but  you  can’t  expect  the  people  in  the  borough  to 
see  it  And  if  my  friend  the  editor  uses  warm  language,  you 
see  that  is  how  he  earns  his  bread.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  a 
very  good  sort  of  fellow.  I  have  no  doubt,  when  they  kick  me 
out  of  Ballinascroon,  and  if  I  can  get  in  for  some  other  place,  I 
shall  meet  him  down  at  Westminster,  and  he  will  have  no 
hesitation  at  all  in  asking  me  to  help  to  get  his  son  the 
Governorship  of  Tirabuctoo,  or  some  such  post.” 

Was  not  this  generous,  she  said  to  herself  P  He  might 
have  exacted  damages  from  this  poor  man.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  had  him  imprisoned,  and  sent  to  the  treadmill.  But  no. 
There  was  no  malice  in  bis  nature,  no  anxious  vanity,  ho  sen¬ 
timent  of  revenge.  Lady  Sylvia’s  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  it  might  have  been  remarked  that  the  roost  ordinary 
qualities  of  prudence  or  indifference  exhibited  by  a  young  man 
become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man’s  sweetheart,  proof  of  a 


forbearance,  a  charity,  a  goodness  altogether  heroic  and 
sublime. 

Her  mother  having  died  when  she  was  a  mere  child.  Lady 
Sylvia  had  known  scarcely  any  grief  more  serious  than  the  loss 
of  a  pet  canary,  or  the  withering  of  a  favourite  flower.  Her 
father  professed  an  elaborate  phraseological  love  for  her,  and 
he  was  undoubtedly  fond  of  his  only  child  ;  but  he  also  dearly 
liked  his  personal  liberty,  and  he  had  from  her  earliest  years 
accustomed  her  to  bid  him  good-by  without  much  display  of 
emotion  on  either  side.  But  now,  on  this  morning,  a  strange 
heaviness  of  heart  possessed  her.  She  looked  forward  to  that 
drive  to  the  station  with  a  dull  sense  of  foreboding;  she 
thought  of  herself  coming  back  alone — for  her  father  waa 
going  up  to  town  with  Balfour — and  for  the  flrst  time  in  her 
life  the  solitude  of  the  Hall  seemed  to  her  something  she 
could  not  bear. 

**  Sylvia,”  said  her  father,  when  they  had  all  got  into  the 
wagonette,  **  you  don’t  look  very  bright  this  morning.” 

She  started — and  flushed  with  an  anxious  shame.  She  hoped 
they  would  not  think  she  was  'cast  down  merely  because  she 
was  going  to  bid  good-by  to  Mr.  Balfour  for  a  few  days. 
Would  they  not  meet  on  the  following  Wednesday  at  her 
uncle’s  P 

So,  as  they  drove  over  to  the  station,  the  girl  was  quite  un¬ 
usually  gay  and  cheerful  She  was  no  longer  the  serious 
Syllabus  whom  her  cousin  Johnny  used  to  tease  into  petulance. 
Balfour  was  glad  to  see  her  leaking  so  bright ;  doubtless  the 
drive  through  the  sweet,  fresh  air  had  raised  her  spirits. 

And  she  was  equally  cheerful  in  the  station ;  for  she  did 
not  cease  to  say  to  herself — **  Keep  upf  note,  keep  up.  It  it  onfy 
Jive  minutes  now.  And  oh  !  if  he  were  to  see  me  cry — the  least 
hit — I  should  die  of  shame,'' 

Sylvia,”  said  he,  when  they  happened  to  be  alone  for  a 
moment,  I  suppose  I  may  write  to  you.” 

**  Yes,”  said  she,  timidly. 

**  How  often  P  ” 

I — I  don’t  know,”  said  she,  looking  down. 

**  Would  it  bother  you  if  you  had  a  letter  every  morning  P  ” 

*^Oh,”  she  said,  ^^you  could  never  spare  time  to  write  to  me 
so  often  as  that.  I  know  how  busy  you  must  be.  You  must 
not  let  me  interfere  in  any  way,  now  or  at  any  time,  with  your 
real  work.  You  must  promise  that  to  me.” 

I  will  promise  this  to  you,”  said  he,  taking  her  hand  to 
bid  her  good-by,  that  my  relations  with  you  shall  never 
interfere  with  my  duties  towards  the  honourable  and  indepen¬ 
dent  electors  of  Ballinascroon.  Will  that  do  P  ” 

The  train  came  up.  She  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his 
face  as  she  shook  hands  with  him.  Her  heart  was  beating 
hurriedly. 

She  conquered,  nevertheless.  There  were  several  people 
about  the  station  who  knew  Lord  Willowby’s  daughter ;  and 
as  she  was  rather  a  distinguished  person  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  as  she  was  pretty  and  prettily  dressed,  she  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  notice.  But  what'  did  they  see  P  Only  Lady 
Sylvia  bidding  good-by  to  her  papa,  and  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  doubtless  been  bis  guest ;  and  there  was  nothing  but  a 
bright  and  friendly  smile  in  her  face  as  she  looked  after  that 
particular  carriage  in  the  receding  train. 

But  there  was  no  smile  at  all  in  her  face  as  she  was  being 
driven  back  through  the  still  and  wooded  country  to  the 
empty  Hall.  The  large,  tender,  dark-grey  eyes  were  full  of 
trouble  and  anxious  memories ;  her  heart  was  heavy  within 
her.  It  was  her  first  sorrow ;  and  there  was  something  new, 
alarming,  awful  about  it.  This  sense  of  loneliness — of  being 

— of  having  her  heart  yearning  after  something  that  had 
gone  away — was  a  new  experience  altogether,  and  it  brought 
with  it  strange  tremors  of  unrest  and  unreasoning  anxiety. 
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She  had  often  read  in  books  that  the  beat  cure  for  care  was 
hard  work ;  and  as  s<>on  as  ahe  got  back  to  the  Hall  she  set 
busilj  about  the  fulfilment  of  her  daily  duties.  She  found,  how¬ 
ever,  but  little  relief.  The  calm  of  mind  and  of  occupation  had 
fled  from  her.  She  was  agitated  by  all  manner  of  thoughts, 
fancies,  surmises,  that  would  not  let  her  be  in  peace. 

That  letter  of  the  next  morning,  for  example ;  she  would 
have  to  answer  it.  But  how  P  She  went  to  her  own  little 
sitting-room,  and  securely  locked  the  door,  and  sate  down  to 
her  desk.  She  stared  at  the  blank  paper  for  several  minutes 
before  she  dared  to  place  anything  on  it ;  and  it  was  with  a 
trembling  hand  that  she  traced  out  the  words,  Dear  Mr. 
Balfour'*  Then  she  pondered  for  a  long  time  on  what  she 
should  say  to  him — a  difficult  matter  to  decide,  seeing  she  bad 
not  as  yet  received  the  letter  which  she  wished  to  answer.  She 
wrote,  ^  My  dear  Mr.  Balfour ;  **  and  looked  at  that  Then 
she  wrote,  with  her  hand  trembling  more  than  ever,  ^  Dear 

n - f*  but  she  got  no  further  than  that,  for  some  flush  of 

colour  mounted  to  her  face,  and  she  suddenly  resolved  to  go 
and  see  the  head-gardener  about  the  new  geraniums.  Before 
leaving  the  room,  however,  she  tore  up  the  sheet  of  paper  into 
very  small  pieces. 

Now  the  head-gardener  was  a  soured  and  disappointed  man. 
The  whole  place,  he  considered,  was  starved ;  such  flowers  as 
he  had  jiobody  came  to  see ;  while  Lord  Willowby  had  an 
amazingly  accurate  notion  of  the  amount  which  the  sale  of  the 
fruit  of  each  year  ought  to  bring.  He  was  curt  of  speech,  and 
resented  interference.  On  this  occasion,  moreover,  he  was  in 
an  ill-humour.  But  to  his  intense  surprise  his  young  mistress 
was  not  to  be  beaten  off*  by  short  answers.  Was  her  ladyship 
in  an  ill-humour  too  P  Anyhow,  she  very  quickly  brought  him 
to  his  senses ;  and  one  good  issue  of  that  day’s  worry  was  that 
old  Blake  was  a  great  deal  more  civil  to  Lady  Sylvia  ever 
after. 

You  know,  Blake,”  said  she,  firmly,  ^'you  Yorkshire  people 
are  said  to  be  a  little  too  sharp  with  your  tongue  sometimes.” 

I  do  not  know,  my  lady,”  said  the  old  man  with  great  ex¬ 
asperation,  ^^why  the  people  will  go  on  saying  I  am  from 
Yorkshire.  If  I  have  lived  in  a  stable  1  am  not  a  hoarse.  I 
am  sure  I  have  tolled  your  ladyship  I  was  boarn  in  Dumfries.” 

Indeed  you  have,  Blake,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  with  a  singular 
change  of  manner.  Really  I  had  quite  forgotten.  I  thiuk 
you  said  you  left  Scotland  when  you  were  a  lad ;  but  of  course 
you  claim  to  be  Scotch.  That  is  quite  right.” 

She  had  become  very  friendly.  She  sate  down  on  some 
wooden  steps  beside  him,  and  regarded  his  work  with  quite  a 
new  interest. 

It  is  a  fine  country,  is  it  not  P  ”  said  she,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone. 

**  We  had  better  crops  where  I  was  bom  than  ye  get  about 
the  sandy  wastes  here,”  said  the  old  man,  gruffly. 

**  I  did  not  mean  that  quite,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  patiently,  **  I 
meant  that  the  country  generally  was  a  noble  country— its 
magnificent  mountains  and  valleys,  its  beautiful  lakes,  and 
islands,  you  know.” 

Blake  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Scenery  was  for  fine  ladies 
to  talk  about. 

<‘Then  the  character  of  the  people,”  said  Lady  Syhda, 
nothing  daunted,  ”  has  always  been  so  noble  and  independent. 
Look  bow  they  have  fought  for  their  liberties,  civil  and 
religious.  Look  at  their  enterprise — they  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  globe — the  first  pioneers  of  civilisation - ” 

Ay,  and  it  isn’t  much  that  some  of  them  make  by  it,”  said 
Blake,  sulkily ;  for  this  pioneer  certainly  considered  that  he  had 
been  hardly  used  in  these  alien  and  unenlightened  regions. 

« I  don’t  wonder,  Blake,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  in  a  kindly  way. 


*^that  you  should  be  proud  cf  being  a  Scotchman.  Of  course, 
you  know  all  about  the  Covenanters.” 

'*Ay,  your  ladyship,”  said  Blake,  still  going  oa  with  his 
work. 

I  dare  say  you  know,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  more  timidly, 
”  that  one  of  the  most  unflinching  of  them— one  of  the  grandest 
figures  in  that  fight  for  freedom  of  worship — was  called 
Balfour.” 

She  blushed  as  she  pronounced  the  name;  but  Blake  was 
busy  with  bis  plants. 

Ay,  your  ladyship.  I  wonder  whether  that  man  is  ever 
going  to  send  the  wire-netting.” 

”  I  will  take  care  you  shall  have  it  at  once,  ”  said  Lady 
Sylvia,  os  she  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  **  It  we  don’t  have 
it  by  to-morrow  night,  I  will  send  to  London  for  it.  Good 
morning,  Blake.” 

Blake  grunted  out  something  in  reply,  and  was  glad  to  be 
left  to  his  own  meditations.  But  even  this  shrewd  semi-« 
Scotchman  semi-Yorksbireman  could  not  make  out  why  his 
mistress,  after  showing  a  bit  of  a  temper,  and  undoubtedly  get¬ 
ting  the  better  of  him,  should  so  suddenly  have  become  friendly 
and  conciliatory.  And  what  could  her  ladyship  mean  by 
coming  and  talking  to  her  gardener  about  the  Covenanters  P 

That  first  day  of  absence  was  a  lonely  and  miserable  day 
for  Lady  Sylvia.  She  spent  the  best  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
her  father’s  library,  hunting  out  the  lives  of  great  statesmen, 
and  anxiously  trying  to  discover  particulars  about  the  wives  of 
those  distinguished  men — how  they  qualified  themselves  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  serious  duties,  how  they  best  forwarded 
their  husbands’  interests,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  But 
somehow,  in  the  evening,  other  fancies  beset  her.  The  time 
that  Balfour  had  spent  at  Willowby  Hall  had  been  very 
pleasant.for  her ;  and  as  her  real  nature  asserted  itself,  she 
began  to  wish  that  that  time  could  have  lasted  for  ever.  That 
would  have  been  a  more  delightful  prospect  for  her  than  the 
anxieties  of  a  public  life.  Nay,  more ;  as  this  feeling  deepened 
she  began  to  look  on  the  conditions  of  public  life  as  so  many 
rivals  that  bad  already  inflicted  on  her  this  first  miserable  day 
of  existence  by  robbing  her  of  her  lover.  She  began  to  lose 
her  enthusiasm  about  grateful  constituencies,  triumphant 
majorities  carrying  great  measures  through  every  stage,  the 
national  thanksgiving  awarded  to  the  wearied  statesman. 
It  may  seem  absurd  to  say  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  should  begin 
to  harbour  a  feeling  of  bitter  jealousy  against  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  but  stranger  things  than  that  have  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  human  heart. 


UTEBATUEE. 

HEBREW  MYTHOLOGY. 

Mythology  among  the  Hebrew*,  and  its  Historical  Development.  By 
Ignaz  Uoidziber,  Ph.D.,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additions  by  the 
Author,  by  Bussell  Martinesu,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Museum. 
London:  liongmans.  1877. 

That  this  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  that  its 
author  has  brought  to  bear  upon  difficult  and  long, 
vexed  questions  a  singular  amount  of  learning  as  well 
as  great  industry  and  boldness,  no  impartial  judge  is 
likely  to  deny.  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that 
many  of  its  readers  will  strongly  object  to  the  method 
of  interpretation  which  is  its  principal  characteristic, 
and  widely  dissent  from  the  conclusions  at  which  its 
author  arrives.  Some  of  its  critics,  moreover,  will 
possibly  oppose  to  it  the  deadly  weapon  of  ridicnle. 
For  the  keystone  of  its  arch,  the  backbone  of  its  frame, 
the  lever  by  which  it  proposes  to  stir  the  theological 
world,  is  that  ”  solar  theory  ”  of  which  so  much  fun  has 
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•o  ofion  been  niEdo.  Justly  niftd©  m  ni&iiy  cfiscs.  For  i  solar.  The  fnet  thftfc  S&m&s,  the  sqD)  is  cftlledy  in  the 
there  are  few  things  more  provocative  of  mirth  than  the  Assyrian  epic  of  Istar,  the  son  of  Sin,  the  moon-deity, 
attempts  of  men  who,  though  wholly  unqualified  for  “  points  (observes  Schrader)  to  a  veneration  of  the 
the  arduous  task  of  resolving  popular  fictions  into  their  moon-god  in  Babylonia  ^rlier  than  that  of  the  sun-god,** 
original  elements,  yet  audaciously  grapple  with  the  or  to  the  idea  that  the  night  precedes  the  day.  It  is  true 
whole  mass  of  what  they  choose  to  consider  mythologi-  that  Bachofen  connects  lunar  worship  with  an  imaginary 
cal  songs,  stories,  legends,  and  so  forth,  and  unhesi-  supremacy  of  women  over  men,  and  thinks  that  it  was 
tatingly  recognise  and  point  out  an  atmospheric  or  displaced  by  solar  worship  when  men  got  the  upper 
“  climatological  *’  meaning  in  every  one  of  their  insig-  hand.  But  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  pastoral  nomads 
nificant  details.  To  the  superficial  and,  as  a  general  naturally  worshipped  the  moon  which  lighted  them 
rule,  utterly  worthless  lucubrations  of  suoh  **  mytholo-  while  they  watched  their  flocks  afield,  and  that  when 
gists  ’*  as  these,  ridicule  is  the  fittest  corrective  to  apply,  they  settled  down  and  became  tillers  of  the  soil  they 
They  are  not  worthy  of  serious  argument.  But  when  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  sun,  on  whose  fostering 
such  a  work  comes  before  us  as  that  of  Dr.  Qoldziher,  warmth  and  kindly  light  their  crops  depended.  The 
fraught  with  solid  learning,  and  bearing  witness  on  originally  revered  figures  of  the  dark  sky,  as  the  change 
every  page  to  its  author’s  conscientious  painstaking,  it  took  place,  would  gradually  yield  to  solar  figures,^  to 
would  bo  eminently  unfair  for  a  critic,  however  much  I  which  the  authorship  of  the  advanced  stage  of  civilisa- 
he  might  differ  from  its  conclusions,  to  attempt  to  laugh  I  tion  would  naturally  bo  attributed, 
its  case  out  of  court.  I  Through  these  changes,  says  Dr.  Goldziher,  Hebrew 

The  mythical  faculty,  say  some  scholars,  has  been  I  mythology  passed.  The  most  ancient  religion  of  tho 
denied  to  certain  sections  of  tho  human  race.  There  Hebrews  in  the  desert  **  was  derived  immediately  from 
are  languages  which  possess  no  formal  distinctions  of  the  myths  of  the  nomads.**  The  solar  worship  of  Egyrpt 
gender  in  nouns,  and  the  people  who  speak  them  have  had  no  attraction  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  lana  of 
been  said  to  have  no  proper  mythology.  And  there  are  Goshen.  Not  till  the  wanderers  in  the  desert  have  settled 
W'hole  races  which  are  declared,  on  high  authority,  to  down  as  agriculturists  in  Palestine  “  does  solar  worship 
be  non-mythological.  The  Semites,**  M.  Renan  stated  appear  among  the  Hebrews,  chiefly  in  the  northern  part 
in  1855,  “have  never  had  any  mytholo^;  **  and  his  of  the  land,*’  and  there  only  in  imitation  of  neighbour- 
assertion  has  since  been  echoed  from  various  quarters  ing  Canaanitish  tribes.  Dr.  Goldziher  does  not  hold  that 
of  the  learned  world.  There  has  arisen,  accordingly,  a  the  Hebrews  changed  their  language  in  Canaan,  but  he 
general  idea  that,  in  their  cosmical  views,  the  Aryans  thinks  that  in  matters  of  culture  and  manners  they 
start  from  multiplicity,  the  Semites  from  unity,  and  so  were  most  certainly  influenced  by  the  conquered  original 
the  former  create  mythology  and  polytheism,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  by  their  powerful  neighbours.  These 
latter  monotheism ;  that,  as  Bunsen  expresses  it,  “  the  influences  “  were  immediately  perceptible  in  the  form 
Bible  has  no  mythology  ;  it  is  tho  grand  momentous  and  given  to  religion,  and  to  social  and  political  institutions.** 
fortunate  self-denial  of  Judaism  to  possess  none.**  All  The  Hebrews  accepted  **  the  Ganaanitish' solar  religion,** 
this  Dr.  Goldziher  utterly  denies.  First  pointing  out  that  and  with  it  they  adopted  its  forms  and  institutions-— 
tho  linguistic  test  is  a  false  one,  he  then  proceeds  to  the  temples,  the  high  places,  the  sacred  trees  and  woods, 
argue  that  the  Semites  always  were  as  fully  endowed  as  the  priesthood,  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  and  much  besides, 
the  Aryans  with  the  myth-creating  faculty.  including,  says  Dr.  Goldziher,  “the  human  sacrifices.’* 

But  he  considers  that  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan  But  after  a  time  there  came  an  “  awakening  of  the 
myth-makers  looked  upon  Nature  from  different  points  national  spirit,*’  which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
of  view.  Tho  Aryans,  at  a  comparatively  speaking  development  of  the  Hebrew  myth.  While  among  the 
early  period,  settled  dqwn  and  became  agriculturists.  Greeks  and  Indians  the  chief  figures  of  mythology  pre- 
But  the  Semites  all  kept  up  fora  long  period  those  no-  served  a  cosmopolitan  character,  “the  figures  of  the 
raodic  habits  which  so  strongly  characterise  many  of  them  Hebrew  myth  at  this  period  became  tho  national  pro- 
at  the  present  day.  Now  a  race  of  pastoral  nomads  is  genitors  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  mythology  itself 
likely  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  national  primeval  history  of  the  Hebrews  before 
Nature  from  that  entertained  by  a  race  of  agricul-  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.**  And  so,  in 
turists.  Tho  nomad  herdsman  finds  his  happiness  the  service  of  the  national  idea,  figures  which  had  been 
in  tho  w’oll-being  of  his  herds ;  for  them  he  is  ever  mere  nature-myths  were  converted  into  historical  per- 
seeking  “  green  pastures  beside  still  waters.**  The  sonages ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  mythological  events 
glowing  heat  of  the  sun  is  his  continual  adversary,  were  “  shifted  into  historical  times  by  fastening  them  on 
The  moonlit  and  starry  heaven  is  his  friend  and  protec-  to  historical  persons.**  Dr.  Goldziher  will  not  admit 
tor,  and  he  looks  forward  by  day  to  the  time  when  the  that  “  a  monotheistic  instinct  is  inherent  in  a  certain 
evening  will  come  with  its  cool  breeze,  following  the  race  or  certain  nations,**  or  that  there  originally  existed 
glare  and  heat  of  the  sun, and  will  itself  be  followed  by  a  monotheism  “which  later  in  history  dissolved  into 
the  grateful  shadow  of  the  night.  By  day,  the  clouds  polytheism.**  According  to  him,  “  religion  begins 
which  bring  rain  to  his  fields  are  looked  upon  with  a  where  mythology,  from  the  elements  of  which  tlieistic 
friendly  eye,  and  he  gladly  sees  them  overcome  tho  religion  takes  its  rise,  ceases  to  live.**  But  it  is 
scorching  sun  which  dries  up  his  pastures.  But  the  impossible  to  point  to  any  mythology  which  has 
agriculturist  takes  a  very  different  view  of  these  atmo-  to  do  with  only  one  single  name,  and  yet  it  is 
spheric  phenomena.  Storm,  wind,  and  excessive  rain  only  from  such  a  one  that  a  monotheistic  religion 
are  his  great  foes,  while  the  warm  sunlight  whieh  ripens  could  directly  spring.  Religion  was,  therefore,  accord- 
his  crops  is  his  great  friend,  whose  victory  over  the  ing  to  him,  everywhere  polytheistic  at  first.  But  there 
sullen  or  wrathful  cloud  fills  him  with  joy.  “  Among  are  various  kinds  of  impulse  which  usually  promote  a 
tho  nomads,  then,  the  dark,  cloudy  heaven  of  night  is  monotheistic  revolution  from  polytheism.  There  is 
tho  sympathetic  mythical  figure ;  they  imagine  it  philosophical  speculation,  there  is  religious  absorption, 
conquering,  or,  if  it  is  overcome,  give  to  its  fall  a  tragic  and  there  is  the  force  of  political  institutions.  The  last, 
character.”  I3at  with  the  agriculturist’s  myth  it  is  he  considers,  exercises  no  small  influence  on  the  forma- 
just  the  reverse.  “  He  makes  tho  biilliant  heaven  of  tion  of  the  idea  of  God.  In  the  mighty  Assyrian 
daytime  conquer,  and  the  gloomy  cloudy  heaven  or  the  empire,  the  theological  corresponded  exactly  to  tho 
dark  night  fall.**  It  is  the  defeat  of  tho  sunny  heaven  political  system.  One  powerful  ruler  stands  at  the 
which  inclines  him  to  lamentation.  And,  therefore,  head  of  a  host  of  Viceroys,  Satraps,  and  minor  oflScials. 
as  tho  nomadic  or  imstoral  stage  of  civilisation  precedes  One  “  God  of  Gods  ’*  presides  despotically  over  many 
the  agricultural,  “so  also  that  stage  of  the  myths,  at  subordinate  gods.  Among  the  Hebrew's,  “it  was  the 
which  the  nocturnal,  dark,  or  cloudy  heaven  has  prece-  political  centralisation  which  established  itself  in  the 
denco  of  the  bright  heaven  of  day,  comes  before  the  epoch  distinguished  by  the  names  of  David  and  Solomon, 
stage  at  which  tho  latter  occupies  the  foreground,  and  which  at  the  same  time  conduced  to  the  confirmation  of 
plays  the  part  of  a  beloved  figure  or  favourite.”  monotheism.”  But  the  monotheistic  development  was 

Lunar  worship  seems  to  have  everywhere  preceded  j  gradual.  It  was  not  till  tho  conclusion  of  the  national 
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development  tliat  the  Elobistic  monotheism  attained 
perfection.”  It  contained  in  its  expression,  however, 
.  “  an  obvions  defect,  inasmnch  as  it  bore  on  its  front  a 
contradiction  which  no  mere  national  sentiment  conld 
pet  rid  of,  the  word  E16him  being  common  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Canaanites.”  To  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  this  contradiction,  thinks  Dr.  Goldzihcr, 
was  due  “  the  first  stimnlns  to  the  creation  of  the 
word  *  Jahvoh,’  the  specially  Hebrew  term.”  But  it 
remained  a  mere  word,  devoid  of  any  deeper  meaning 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Canaanitish  Eldhim  for  a 
long  period ;  until,  indeed,  ”  fights,  such  as  the  Prophets 
fought,”  first  created  the  Jahveh-religion  in  opposition 
to  Elohism. 

Together  with  the  monotheistic  idea,  also,  there  arose 
a  multitude  of  religious  views  which  infiuenced  the 
development  of  the  myths  into  history.  As  m^ths  were 
transformed  in  the  preceding  period  into  national  his¬ 
tory,  “  so  now  in  this  Elohistic  time  their  interpretation 
in  a  national  sense  is  supplemented  by  a  theocratic  aim, 
which  again  imprints  a  new  stamp  on  the  old  my- 
thology.”  The  legendary  figures  which  have  already 
become  forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  now  ”  enter 
the  service  of  the  theocratic  or  religious  idea,  and 
become  pious  servants  and  favourites  of  God.”  The 
legends  which  at  first  aimed  at  proving  the  noble 
ancestry  of  the  Hebrew  nation  now  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  transform  its  ancestors  “  into  religious  proto¬ 
types  and  individuals  in  whom  the  ancient  preference  of 
Eldhim  for  the  Hebrew  nation  could  be  exhibited.” 
Another  stage  of  the  development  of  these  legends,  one 
on  which  Dr.  Goldziher  lays  considerable  stress,  is  what 
he  terms  “  the  division  of  the  National  Legends,”  duo 
to  the  political  separation  of  its  Northern  region  from 
the  centralised  Hebrew  state.  As  the  national  division 
which  parted  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  people 
became  more  acknowledged,  the  Northerns  seized 
eagerly  upon  the  cycle  of  stories  about  Joseph,  and 
”  worked  it  out  in  the  interest  of  their  national  separa¬ 
tism,  always  contriving  to  let  the  supremacy  of  Joseph 
above  Judah  clearly  appear.” 

After  a  time,  continues  Dr.  Goldziher,  the  Hebrew 
nation  became  plunged  into  a  depth  of  immorality  and 
carelessness  by  an  institution  which  had  grown  up  out 
of  the  Hierarchy.  A  rude  service  of  sacrifices  con¬ 
verted  Mount  Zion  into  a  shambles,  while  sacerdotal 
speculators  turned  the  central  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem 
into  a  ”  den  of  robbers.”  Then  came  the  reformation, 
brought  about  and  maintained  by  the  Prophets,  under 
whose  infiuenco  the  Jahveistic  idea  of  God  displaced 
the  Elohistic.  During  the  Captivity,  ”the  Jahveistic 
ideas  bloomed  most  freely,”  and  “prophetic  thoughts 
soared  to  their  highest  point  in  the  speeches  of  that 
immortal  prophet  whose  name  is  unknown,  the  so-called 
Second  Isaiah.”  But  eventually  a  compromise  was 
effected,  in  the  stranger’s  land,  between  the  Prophetic 
and  the  Sacerdotal  Schools.  During  the  Captivity,  the 
intellect  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  exerted  no  slight  in- 
fluenco  on  that  of  the  Hebrews.  Dr.  Goldziher  holds 
that  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  the 
Hebrews  borrowed  the  whole  story  of  the  Deluge  from 
the  Babylonians,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  story 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  a  supplement  to  the  history 
of  the  Creation,  and  was  written  down  at  Babylon,”  as 
well  as  various  other  episodes  of  early  Biblical  histoiy. 
At  this  point  he  brings  his  researches  to  a  close. 

We  have  mainly  dealt,  hitherto,  with  his  general  con¬ 
clusions,  in  arriving  at  which,  whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong,  he  steps  along  cautiously  and  systematically. 
Many  of  his  readers  will  be  inclined  often  to  differ 
with  him,  but  gravely  and  respectfully.  We  will 
now  turn  to  some  of  the  details  of  his  argument, 
which  are  likely  to  be  not  quite  so  seriously  received. 
But  we  have  already  observed  that  the  views  he  puts 
forward,  being  advocated  by  so  erudite  a  scholar,  deserve 
grave  consideration,  even  if  they  do  not  convince. 
Having  stated  that  the  figures  of  early  Hebrew  history 
were  originally  mythological,  and  had  reference  to 
nature-myths,  he  proceeds  to  show,  from  the  forms  of 
their  names,  that  their  original  conception  was  what  his 


statement  asserts.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
a  few  of  his  leading  etymological  and  mythological  ex¬ 
planations,  without  comment.  From  a  root  rdm,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  idea  of  “  being  high,”  he  deduces  the 
name  Abh-rdnif  or  “  The  High  Father.”  Now  “  the 
best^known  myth,”  he  says,  “  that  the  Hebrews  told  of 
their  Abh-iAm,  is  the  story  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of 
his  only  son,  Yis-chak,  commonly  called  Isaac.”  This 
form  of  Isaac’s  name  denotes  “  he  who  laughs,”  or 
“  the  laughing.”  And  the  laugher  in  question  is  “  no 
other  but  *  He  who  sits  in  heaven  and  laughs  *  (Ps.  ii.  4), 
whom  the  mythology  of  almost  all  nations,  and  their 
later  poetry  too,  likes  to  call  the  Laughing  or  Smiling 
one,”  that  is  to  say  the  sun.  And  so  “  the  ‘  smiling 
one  ’  whom  the  *  High  Father  ’  intends  to  slay,  is  the 
smiling  day,  or,  more  clearly  defined,  the  smiling  sunset, 
which  gets  the  worst  of  the  contest  with  the  night-sky, 
and  disappears.”  The  same  myth,  we  are  informed,  is 
given  as  follows ; — “  Jephthah  sacrifices  or  kills  his 
daughter.”  Now  Yipht&ch  (or  Jephthah)  denotes 
literally  “he  opens,”  thence  “the  opener.”  Now 
the  sun  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  metaphorically 
“  opening  ”  the  earth  or  the  day.  The  name 
Jephthah  is  evidently  “an  appellation  of  the  sun.” 
But  Jephthah  kills  his  daughter.  “In  the  evening 
the  sun-set  sky  is  born  from  the  lap  of  the  sun,  and 
in  the  morning,  when  in  place  of  the  red  sun-rise, 
(which  the  myth  does  not  distinguish  from  the  red  sun¬ 
set)  the  hot  midday  sun  comes  forth,  Jephthah  has  killed 
his  own  daughter,  and  she  is  gone.”  In  the  same  way 
the  shepherd  Abel  (Hebhel)  is  “  a  fi^re  of  the  dark 
sky.”  The  solar  character,  we  are  told,  is  equally  plain 
of  the  name  Cain  (Ka^^in),  which*  means  Smith.  Cain 
is  therefore  “  the  same  mythological  figure  as  Hephaestus 
and  Vulcan.”  The  name  of  Sarah  signifies  “  PrincesSf 
Ladijy  the  Princess  of  the  Heaven,  the  Moon.”  Abraham 
and  his  wife  Sarah  expel  Hagar.  By  the  help  of  “  the 
cognate  Arabic  language  ”  the  name  Hagar  is  deduced 
from  a  root  Aq/ara,  meaning  “  to  fiy,”  and  yielding  the 
well-known  word  hijrdy  or  flight,  our  Hegira.  Now  the 
sun  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  rapid  mover  or  flier.  “  The 
mythic  designation  H&g&r  is  consequently  only  one  of 
the  names  of  the  sun  in  a  feminine  form.  The  battle  of 
the  two  figures  of  the  night-sky  against  Hagar  is  again 
that  inexhaustible  theme  of  all  mythology,  the  battle  of 
Day  with  Night.”  The  name  Rachel  etymologically 
signifies  “  sheep.”  But  mythologically  sheep  mean 
clouds.  The  sheep  Rachel  is  a  cloud,  “  she  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  wife  of  the  dark,  nocturnal  or  overclouded  sky.” 
Moreover,  she  has  a  favourite  son  called  Y6seph  (Joseph), 
a  name  signifying  “  The  Multiplier,”  that  is  to  say,  “  the 
Rain,  which  multiplies.” 

But  we  will  quote  no  more  of  Dr.  Goldziher’s  illus¬ 
trations  ;  we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  the  two  solid  and 
thoroughly  scholarlike  essays  by  Professor  Steinthal, 
appended  to  the  work.  The  first  is  on  “  The  original 
form  of  the  legend  of  Prometheus,”  the  second  on  “  The 
legend  of  Samson.”  They  ought  to  be  read  carefully 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  comparative  mythology, 
^fore  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Goldziher’s  erudite  and  sng* 
gestive  work,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words 
about  the  excellence  of  the  translation.  Mr.  Russell 
Martineau  has  accomplished  a  most  difficult  task,  one 
which  could  only  be  performed  by  a  thoroughly  good 
Hebrew  as  well  as  German  scholar.  And  he  has  done 
his  work  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 


OZANAM. 

Fridhie  Oeanain.  Professor  at  the  Sorbottns.  Hit  Life  and  Workst 
Sj  ^thleen  O’Meara.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

A  classical  simplicity  and  symmetry  characterise  the 
life  of  Fr^d^ric  Ozanam  ;  and  its  essential  details  may 
be  stated  in  few  words.  Bom  in  1813,  Ozanam  received 
a  Catholic  education  ;  distinguished  himself,  while  yet  a 
student  at  Paris,  by  his  chivalrous  championship  of 
Catholic  ideas ;  founded  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul  for  mission  work  among  the  poor ;  became  a 
Professor  at  the  Sorbonne  j  composed  beautiful  and  in- 
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genionB  apologies  for  Catholioism  in  the  gnise  of  treatises 
c  n  Dante,  the  poets  of  the  Franciscan  order,  mediasval 
German  literatare  and  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the 
fifth  centnrj ;  and  died  of  consumption  in  1853.  His 
life,  as  represented  by  friends  whose  testimony  is  con. 
firmed  by  his  oortespondenoe,  is  little  else  than  a  record 
of  noble  emotions  and  charitable  actions  ;  the. beauty  of 
his  character,  indeed,  is  his  best  title  to  remembrance. 
As  a  religions  philanthropist,  he  does  not  transcend  the 
ordinaiy  restricted  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  biography ; 
in  so  far  as  bis  life-work  had  any  deeper  significance,  it 
has  been  blighted  by  the  disavowal  of  his  own  church. 
His ‘literary  performances,  though  the  unacknowledged 
source  of  much  that  has  b^n  effected  since  in  the  same 
departments,  scarcely  demand  an  independent  record. 
When,  as  in  his  instance,  the  man  is  more  interesting 
than  the  work,  biography  is  best  entrusted  to  an  ac- 
complished  lady.  Miss  0*Meara,  whose  graceful  and 
intelligent  labour  lacks  no  merely  literary  recom¬ 
mendation,  adds  to  this  the,  under  the  circumstances, 
still  more  important  qualification  of  an  intense  sympathy 
with  her  subject.  So  complete  is  her  identification  with 
her  hero,  so  intimately  has  she  imbibed  the  intellec¬ 
tual  atmosphere  which  enveloped  him,  that,  even  al¬ 
though  her  work  may  contain  few  instances  of  positive 
Ghtllicisms,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  French.  An  examination  of  the  original 
sources  is  needed  to  dispel  this  impression,  and  show  that 
Miss  O'Meara’s  not  too  copious  materials  have  been 
honestly  wrought  up  into  one  of  the  most  artistic  and 
delightful  of  modern  biographies.  With  all  these  qua¬ 
lifications,  the  authoress  nevertheless  entirely  misreads 
and  disfigures  the  lesson  of  Ozanara*s  life,  simply  because 
it  is  incapable  of  being  apprehended  by  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic.  If  she  saw  the  case  between  the  Church  and 
Ozanam  as  it  really  stood,  she  would  bo  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  giving  up  her  religion  or  her  hero. 
Ozanam’s  career  would  be  absurd  or  hypocritical  fi*om 
first  to  last,  but  for  his  firm  belief  in  the  compatibility 
of  Catholicism  with  political  and  intellectual  liberty. 
“  He  bailed,”  says  Miss  O’Meara,  “  the  Republic  as  the 
})ix>bable  and  only  possible  salvation  of  the  country.” 
“  I  believed,”  he  writes  himself,  “  I  still  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  Christian  democracy  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  in 
nothing  else  ns  far  as  politics  are  concerned.”  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Montalembert,  of  Lacordaire,  of 
Archbishop  Affr5,  of  all  the  illustrious  Frenchmen 
ostracised,  or  calumniated,  or  insulted  by  the  modem 
Church  of  Rome.  The  position  of  these  eminent  men 
presents,  in  many  ways,  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of 
their  contemporaries,  the  English  Tractarians.  Just  as 
the  latter  staked  their  cause  on  the  thesis  of  the  Catholicity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  the  apostles  of  the  Frencn 
religious  revival  rested  theirs  on  the  proposition  of  the 
compatibility  of  Catholicism  with  freedom  of  thought 
and  liberal  institutions  ;  both  have  alike  been  confuted 
by  the  event.  There  is  just  as  much  sense  in  selecting 
Ozanam  as  a  tjpe  of  Catholicism  as  there  would  be  in 
solocting  Dr.  Newman  as  a  type  of  Church  of  Eng- 
landism.  In  representing  him  as  such,  Miss  O’Meara 
has  achieved  the  difficult  ^t  of  simultaneously  offending 
raason  and  the  Pope,  and  bas  incurred  we  know  not 
how  many  anathemas.  Without,  as  we  are  persuaded, 
any  deliberate  purpose  of  misrepresentation,  she  has 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  virtues  of  a  Catholic 
and  Catholic  virtues,  and  has  dressed  out  her  creed  in 
attractions  which,  by  its  own  infallible  mouthpiece,  it 
indignantly  disclaims.  Her  readers  should  be  warned 
that,  the  mere  technicalities  of  dogma  and  religious  ob¬ 
servance  apart,  Ozanam’s  mode  of  thought  offers  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  all  that,  unless  Popes  and  synods  and  sylla¬ 
buses  lie,  a  Catholic  must  not  be. 

The  history  of  Ozanam’s  own  life,  however,  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  was  a  Catholic  by  mere  accident.  His 
master  sentiment  was  not  piety,  but  chivalry.  On 
coming  ^  to  study  at  Paris,  he  found  the  religion  and 
civilisation  of  the  middle  ages  derided  by  professors 
and  pupils,  who  certainly  knew  very  little  about  them. 
His  indignation  was  very  properly  excited,  and  he 
assumed  the  championship  of  the  weaker  side  in  the 


same  spirit  of  outraged  fairness  which  in  England  led 
the  finest  spirits  among  the  young  men  of  George  the 
Fourth’s  era  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
French  Revolution.  His  independence  of  thought 
necessarily  provoked  controversy,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  his  opinions.  In  so  doing  he 
was  led  to  a  discovery  by  no  means  characteristic  of  any 
peculiar  school  of  thought ;  that  there  is  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  Pagan  renaissance. 
Gothic  architecture,  and  Gregorian  music,  monks  and 
missals,  tournaments  and  troubadours,  may  be  as  unsuited 
to  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  Amphiotyonic  council 
or  the  Delphic  oracle,  but  they  none  the  less  embody 
ideas  whose  significance  is  very  far  from  being  exhausted. 
This  discovery  produced  simultaneously  in  many 
European  countries  a  kind  of  miniature  Renaissance,  no 
less  visible  in  the  architectural  archwology  of  an  un¬ 
believing  Balzac  or  Hugo  than  in  the  ascetic  fervours  of 
the  Oxford  hagiologists.  Compared  with  the  great 
Pagan  reaction  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  movement 
must  be  pronounced  a  trivial  affair.  It  has  only  been 
able  to  achieve  creation  of  any  sort  by  keeping,  as  in 
Scott’s  case,  the  element  of  positive  religion  at  a 
distance.  Whenever  the  rehabilitation  of  Catholicism 
has  been  consciously  attempted,  the  result  has  been 
au  absolute  sterility  of  productive  power.  It  is 
essentially  an  antiquarian  revival,  whose  function 
is  not  to  resuscitate  the  past  itself,  but  to  reawaken 
the  faculty  of  apprehending  it.  Few  have  contributed 
more  efficaciously  to  this  result  than  Ozanam,  who,  like 
all  earnest  and  single-minded  labourers,  ”  builded  better 
than  he  knew,”  and  interpreting  the  poets  and  doctors  of 
the  Catholic  age  to  modern  comprehension,  involuntarily 
made  them  less  Catholic,  by  making  them  more  human. 

Although  in  the  main  a  beautiful  record  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  life,  this  biography  is  not  without  evidence  of  the 
debasing  effect  of  superstition  on  the  finest  natures.  It 
is  painful,  but  well  worth  the  pain,  to  learn  what  a 
wretched  idol,  personification  of  earthly  envy  and 
malignity,  can  be  the  object  of  adoration  to  a  dying 
Christian  philosopher : — 

‘'Must  I  then,”  piteously  expostulates  Ozanam  at  the  point  of 
death,  “  leave  all  these  things  that  Thou  Thyself  hast  given  me. 
Lord?  Wilt  Thou  not  bo  satisfied  with  a  portion  of  the  sacrifice? 
Which  of  my  irregular  affections  must  I  immolate  to  Thee  ?  Wilt 
Thou  not  accept  the  holocaust  of  my  literary  self-love,  of  my  acade¬ 
mical  ambitions,  of  even  my  projeets  of  work,  where  mayhap  there 
mingled  more  of  pride  than  of  pure  zeal  for  truth  ?  If  I  sold  half 
my  books  and  gave  the  price  to  the  poor,  and  confining  myself  to 
the  bare  duties  of  my  position,  were  to  consecrate  the  rest  of  my 
life  to  visiting  the  indigent,  teaching  apprentices  and  soldiers, 
wouldst  Thou  be  sati.sfie<l.  Lord,  and  wouldst  Thou  leave  me  the 
happiness  of  growing  old  beside  my  wife,  and  of  fiuishing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  my  child?”  • 

Miss  O’Meara  transcribes  this  abject  stuff  with  appa¬ 
rent  approval,  and  in  another  part  of  her  volume  relates 
the  following  edifying  anecdote  of  the  cholera  at 
Lyons : — 

The  panic-stricken  population  rushed  in  thousands  up  the  hill¬ 
side  of  Fourvitres,  ana  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  vowed  to  commemorate  their  gratitude  for  tlieir 
deliverance,  if  she  obtained  it,  by  painting  a  memorial  picture  in 
her  honour,  and  placing  it  in  the  church.  The  vow  was  heard ;  the 
ostilence  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Lyons,  and  then  suddenly 
alted — not  a  single  case  occurred  in  the  city.  In  1835  the  same 
miraculous  protection  was  granted  to  a  similar  manifestation  of 
faith  in  Mary's  power  and  clemency ;  nor  lias  the  charmed  circle 
which  she  drew  around  the  favoured  city  ever  been  broken  since. 

The  philosopher  thinks  that  God  will  spare  his  life 
upon  condition  of  depriving  it  of  half  of  what  makes 
it  worth  living.  The  philosopher’s  biographer  thinks 
that  God  will  refrain  from  taking  thousands  of  lives  in 
consideration  of  a  new  portrait  of  his  mother.  Both 
seem  to  regard  the  enumeration  of  cruelty  and  ca¬ 
price  among  Divine  attributes  as  altogether  a  matter 
of  coarse. 

WESTERN  FRANCE. 

A  Year  in  Western  France,  By  M.  Betham-£d  wards.  London  ! 

Longmans.  1877. 

The  authgr  of  this  somewhat  ill-jointed  compilation 
of  recollections  of  wanderings  in  Western  France  milst 
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not  in  any  way  be  confounded  with  a  still  more  prolific  known,  and  where  the  earth  prodaces  fkr  more  than  its 
and  equally  wandering  namesake,  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards,  tillers  can  consume.  Bas-Anjou  in  reality  is  the  kitchen- 
One  and  other  owe  the  public  some  explanation  of  a*  garden  of  Fi  ance ;  and  as  at  present  its  communications 
common  taste  to  vary  their  more  successful  works  of  with  Paris  and  other  large  cities  are  somewhat  indirect, 
fiction  with  their  less  happy  attempts  at  description  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  are  plentifully  provided  with 
facts.  There  is  plenty  of  yet  untouched  ground  in  vegetables  of  every  kind,  includinor  those  which,  in  the 


Western  France,  though  it  has  been  more  often  de¬ 
scribed  than  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  seems  to 
imagine  ;  and  our  regret  is  that  often-described  places 
should  have  been  again  thought  worthy  of  another 
volume  whilst  so  many  lovely  and  interesting  spots  still 
remain  untouched  by  the  literary  tourist.  But  we  must 
take  what  is  offered,  and  not  waste  our  regrets  upon 
what  is  denied  to  us.  La  Vendee,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and 


neighbourhood  of  largo  cities,  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
rich. 

When  Mrs.  Betham-Edwards  leaves  Anjou  and  the 
Xantais  for  the  wilder  and  more  romantic  neighbour¬ 
hoods  which  skirt  the  lower  Loire,  we  cannot  quite 
forgive  her  for  seeming  to  think  Emile  Souvostre  the  only 
modem  Frenchman  who  has  described  Brittany.  To 
visit  Gu^rande,  Lo  Croisio,  and  Escoublao,  and  to  have 


Lower  Brittany  are  subjects  wide  enough  to  furnish  no  thought  of  Bal/ac’s  most  impassioned  story  *  Beatrix  * 
materials  for  an  interesting  volume,  but  unfortunately  — nor  even  at  Partlenay  to  remember  ‘Les  Chouans,’  is 
that  is  just  what  the  author  has  failed  to  give  us.  A  to  see  those  districts  with  half  an  eye — nor  does  she 
dreary  sensation  of  bookmaking  pervades  each  chapter,  seem  to  recollect  that  the  scene  of  the  first  successful 
and  the  reader  fails  to  understand  why  he  or  the  book  romance  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Fi*ench 
should  go  on,  or  why  either  should  ever  leave  oflT.  The  novelists.  Octave  Fenillet’s  ‘  Bellah,*  was  also  laid  in  La 
only  definite  impression  with  which  one  quits  the  author  Vendee,  and  owed  its  popularity  tc  the  admirable 
and  her  book,  is  that  in  La  Vendee  good  inns  are  the  truthfulness  of  its  scenery  and  local  characteristics.  The 
exception,  and  in  Brittany  the  rule ;  that  if  Nantes  is  a  introductionof  longandapparentlyobjectlessdisquisitions 
disagreeable  resting-place,  it  is  at  least  one  degree  on  French  boys  and  girls,  convent  life,  and  French  social 
preferable  to  I^s  Sables  d’Olonne,  because  escape  from  life,  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  titivels,  which, 
it  is  easier ;  whilst  La  Rochelle  is  everything  that  the  if  intended  to  be  read,  should  bo  limited  to  the  subjects 
most  exacting  tourist  can  require.  Mrs.  Betham-Edworda  that  necessarily  fall  in  the  way  of  each  traveller.  It 
has,  however,^  the  unpleasant  habit  of  describing  igno-  really  matters  very  little  to  the  vacation  rambler  whether 
turn  per  ignotius.  We  might,  by  her  aid,  perhaps,  have  the  French  system  of  education  or  the  English  most 
been  led  to  gather  some  idea  of  what  these  watering-  disqualifies  girls  for  the  subsequent  duties  of  life,  and 
places  and  old  cities  of  Western  France  are  really  like  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  assert  in  such  broad  and 
if  she  would  say  in  plain  words  what  she  saw  around  sweeping  terms  that  convent  training  renders  everyone 


most  exacting  tourist  can  require.  Mrs.  Betnam-Ldworda  that  necessarily  fall  in  the  way  of  each  traveller.  It 
has,  however,^  the  unpleasant  habit  of  describing  igno~  really  matters  very  little  to  the  vacation  rambler  whether 
turn  per  ignotius.  We  might,  by  her  aid,  perhaps,  have  the  French  system  of  education  or  the  English  most 
been  led  to  gather  some  idea  of  what  these  watering-  disqualifies  girls  for  the  subsequent  duties  of  life,  and 
places  and  old  cities  of  Western  France  are  really  like  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  assert  in  such  broad  and 
if  she  would  say  in  plain  words  what  she  saw  around  sweeping  terms  that  convent  training  renders  everyone 
her ;  but  to  be^  told  that  one  spot  reminds  her  of  certain  subject  to  it  “  incapable  of  a  higher  ambition  than  the 
Algerian  s^side  places,  and  another  recalls  Smyr-  toilette,  and  makes  each  one  a  cramped,  feeble  specimen 


mote  cities,  is  to  leave  us  rather  more  in  the  dark  than 
when  we  set  out  upon  our  travels  under  her  guidance. 

At  La  Rochelle,  as  at  Poitiers,  Avhere  the  English 
maintained  for  a  long  time  their  hold  upon  French  soil, 
the  author  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
live  “  English-wise  instead  of  in  flats,”  but  this,  unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
whole  of  the  western  litoral  of  France,  and,  in  fact,  of 
provincial  life  in  France  generalh".  In  Paris,  where 

\  A  *  A 


of  her  sex.”  If  Mrs.  Betham-Edwards  were  to  spend 
more  of  her  life  in  England,  and  in  the  company  of 
those  girls  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  what 
she  calls  the  ”  free  English  system,”  she  would  find  that 
in  seven  cases  out  of  nine  they  have  sold  themselves  into 
a  willing  bondage  to  the  customs  and  conventionalities 
of  a  world  and  society  c^uite  as  narrow  and  far  more 
dull  than  their  French  sisters.  Mrs.  Betham-Edwards 
must  live  in  a  perfect  Paradise  of  emancipated  angels 


honse-rent  is  so  high,  and  the  value  of  land  so  great,  I  when  she  is  in  this  country  if  she  imagines  that,  except 


the  principle  of  living  in  flats  lias  become  universal, 
and  the  example  of  Paris  has  been  followed  by  those 
rapidly  increasing  and  recently  developed  provincial 
towns  which  have  modelled  themselves  on  the  capital, 
but  in  the  more  old-fashioned  country  towns  and  depart¬ 
mental  capitals  the  separate  system  still  prevails.  It 
shows,  however,  our  author’s  contented  spirit  to  find 
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within  a  comparatively  small  circle  where  common 
sense  has  overcome  ignorance  and  prejudice,  English 
girls  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Philistinism  is  not  so  easily  to  bo  dislodged  from 
its  fortresses,  and  its  ranks  are  daily  recruited 
by  those  who  by  force  of  fortune  fiud  themselves 
shot  up  into  a  higher  social  grade  than  that  to 


her  speaking  almost  enthusiastically  of  Poitiers,  which  which  they  or  their  parents  were  bom,  and  hence  in 
by  natives  is  almost  universally  pronounced  the  dullest  fear  of  being  dislodged  cling  convulsively  to  the 
and  dreariest  city  in  France,  a  character  which  it  has  sticks  and  shreds  of  conventional  etiquette.  When 
possessed  since  the  days  of  Rabelais,  who  made  it  the  in  this  country  true,  pure,  and  earnest-minded  women 
butt  of  his  wit.  The  real  interest  of  Poitiers  lies  in  its  have  got  rid  of  the  hollow  shams  which  still  stunt  every- 
architecture,  which  has  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  its  thing  like  social  freedom  for  their  sex,  it  will  be  time 


own,  though  we  must  demur  to  the  author’s  conclusion  enough  for  us  to  take  up  our  parable  against  our  neigh- 
(if  we  understand  her  somewhat  involved  sentences  hour.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  country-houses,  and 
aright),  that  either  Notre  Dame  or  St.  Radegonde  can  even  in  the  chateaux  of  Western  France^  must  have  met 
be  accepted  as  a  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style.  On  over  and  over  again,  with  bright  clever  ^irls,  free  and 
the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  clearly  simple  in  conversation,  well  trained  in  habits  of  thought 
prove  the  emancipation  of  the  architects  of  Central  and  life,  and  well  instructed  in  their  own  and  often  in 


France  from  the  influence  of  the  South,  and  under  their 
hand  the  principles  of  the  Pointed  style,  which  was  later 
on  to  rise  to  such  prominence,  were  clearly  laid  down. 
Angevin  architecture  in  reality  forms  almost  a  style 


foreign  literature,  who  have  had  nothing  beyond  the 
convent  education,  the  mother’s  influence,  and  the 
father’s  hand  to  direct  them.  As-  for  the  worn-out 
attacks  upon  French  marriages — and  we  venture  to, 

11  _ 1* _  X.  x1 _ _ x1 _ ^ 


apart ;  it  is  to  be  found  asserting  itself  as  far  inland  as  take  exception  to  the  author’s  interpretation  of  a 
Loches  near  Tours,  whilst  to  the  south  it  reached  to  mariage  Anglais^  which  in  ordinary  hrench  inouths 


Saintes,  and  to  Angers  on  the  north.  Poitiers  is  in  means  the  very  opj^ite  of  what  our  author  imagines— 
many  respects  an  interesting  halting-place  for  the  the  remarkable  union  which  exists  in  hrench  families 
student  of  architecture,  in  spite  of  its  proverbial  dullness  has  struck  all  careful  observers,  and  this  in  a  great 
as  a  permanent  residence ;  and  although  Mrs.  Betham-  measure  may  be  traced  to  the  common  sense  which 
Edwards  found  her  hotel  so  uninviting,  we  can  assure  underlies  their  marriage  system.  It  is  only  fair  to 
others  who  may  care  to  stop  at  a  town  which  must  suppose  that  those  most  interested  will  take  the  best 
always  have  an  attractive  sound  to  English  ears  that  precautions  to  secure  their  children  s  happiness,  and  it 
very  good  accommodation  is  to  be  found  there.  is  as  fair  to  assume  t^t  the  experience  of  parents  should 

On  the  subject  of  country  life  in  Anjou,  Mrs.  Betham-  be  allowed  to  weigh  in  no  small  degree  aMinst  the  un- 
Edwards  has  plenty  to  say,  and  gives  a  pleasant  pictui’e  trained  and  often  unreasonable  impulses  of  youth.^  ^e 
of  summer  life  in  a  country  where  cold  weather  is  rarely  |  French  system  merely  supplants  chance  and  caprice  by 


measure  may  be  traced  to  the  common  sense  which 
underlies  their  marriage  system.  It  is  only  fair  to 
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common  sense  and  prndencBi  and  making  at  the  same 
time  dne  allowance  for  bo  man  faliibilitj,  the  results  are 
shown,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  by  a  harmony  in 
the  family  which  not  even  the  proverbially  difficult 
relations  with  the  mother-in-law  can  destroy.  In  the 
range  of  French  comedy  or  Bction,  that  stock  character 
so  seldom,  that  we  may  say  never,  appears  in  the  light 
English  authors  delight  to  represent  her,  simply  because, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  she  cannot  be  found  in  that 
antagonism  in  which  the  English  system  places  her. 
But  we  are  following  our  author  too  closely,  and  wander¬ 
ing,  like  her,  too  much  away  from  Breton  dolmens  and 
Druidic  menhirs. 

Mrs.  Betham-Ed wards  gives  a  sad  account  of  the  daily 
depredations  of  which  Carnac  has  been  the  victim. 
From  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Michel,  a  cairn  of  loose 
stones,  surmounted  by  a  chapel — not  its  better-known 
namesake  near  Avranches — the  eye  stretches  over  the 
wide  plain  of  Camac  with  what  is  left  of  its  still  un¬ 
explained  remains.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Chanoine  Moreau  counted,  as  he  says,  from  12,()00  to 
15,000  menhirs  or  npright  stones.  As  lately  as  1835, 
Prosper  Merimee  speaks  of  10,000  Druidic  monuments, 
of  one  sort  or  another,  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
^lorbihan  plain  within  a  few  years  preceding  his  visit, 
and  at  present  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  remain 
to  attest  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  this  prehistoric 
work.  In  all  its  present  desolation  and  min,  it  still 
remains  the  most  wonderful  monument  of  those  times, 
and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  visitor  with  a  sense  of 
the  earnestness  and  determination  of  the  workers  and 
believers  of  those  days.  Many  of  the  huge  stones 
must,  from  their  geological  formation,  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  from  considerable  distances,  whilst  the  labour  of 
setting  them  up  in  their  grotesque  attitudes  must,  in  the 
absence  of  mechanical  appliances,  have  been  incalculable. 
The  tumulus  of  Gavr’  Innis,  on  an  island  of  the 
Morbiban  (the  Little  Sea)  is  hardly  less  interesting, 
giving  some  idea,  as  it  does,  of  the  rudijnentary  arts  of 
decoration  in  those  early  days.  A  passage  has  been 
made  into  this  mound,  which  reveals  a  stone  chamber 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  supporting  slabs  by 
which  the  roof  is  formed.  The  w'alls  and  column  stones 
are  covered  with  carvings,  spiral  curves  and  marks, 
which  I’ecall  the  mathematical  exactness  of  New  Zealand 
tattooing;  in  addition,  thei'e  are  other  marks  on  the  walls 
which  some  archmologists  assert  to  be  traces  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  others  of  a  rudimentary  language,  but  no 
key  to  the  mystery  has  yet  been  found  v/ith  which  to 
open  the  sealed  b<^k. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  our  author,  to  whom,  however, 
w’e  must  accord  the  credit  of  having  spoken  freely  of  the 
various  hotels  at  which  she  stayed,  and  we  would 
strongly  advise  all  who  contemplate  a  trip  to  Lower 
Brittanv  or  Anjou  to  take  counsel  with  Mrs.  Betham- 
Edwards  as  to  the  best  halting-places  and  the  most 
convenient  centres  from  which  to  make  excursions  to 
what  is  most  worth  seeing  in  those  parts.  " 


THE  EPIC  OP  HADES. 

The  Emc  of  Hades.  Books  I.  and  III.  By  a  New  Writer. 

London  :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  use  of  dream  or  vision  in  that  region  of  universal 
art  which  belongs  to  poetry  is  very  great  indeed.  By  its 
means  the  poet  is  at  once  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  reality,  the  impossible  becomes  possible,  the  unreal 
real.  From  the  dream  of  Poliphilus  to  *  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland,*  from  the  Divine  Comedy  to  the  vision  of  Piers 
Plowman,  it  has  been  found  a  powerful  aid  to  art,  and 
will  bo  made  use  of  doubtless  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  “new  writer,”  who  may  almost  call  himself  an 
old  wiiter  now,  joins  himself  to  the  company  of  those 
who  thus  see  strange  things,  and  has  gone  like  Dante  to 
the  lower  land — not  like  the  lover  of  Beatrice  to  the 
unknown  places  of  Catholic  Christianity,  but  to  the 
realms  visited  of  old  by  Odysseus  and  .dSneas,  the 
shadow-world  of  Hellas.  Not  very  long  ago  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  called  *  The  Epic  of  Hades,*  in  which 


he  feigned  to  enter  Hades,  and  see  the  ghosts  of  Grecian 
men  and  women,  who  told  to  the  new  comer  the  stories 
of  their  lives.  This  poem  seemed  to  want  something 
to  make  it  a  complete  work  of  art,  and  he  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  it  by  the  publication  of  two  new  books,  initial 
and  final,  which,  while  perfecting  it  as  an  artistic 
creation,  make  it  yet  more  Dantesque  by  the  progression 
from  Tartarus  through  Hades  to  Olympus. 

In  February,  when  the  dawn  was  slow, 

And  winds  lay  still — 

the  poet’s  fancy  makes  him  seem  to  move—* 

Thro’  that  weird  land  Hellenic  fancy  feigned. 

Beyond  the  fabled  river  and  the  bark 
Of  Charon ;  and  forthwith  on  every  side 
Rose  the  thin  throng  of  ghosts. 

Like  the  hero  of  the  Hypnerotomachia  and  the  Floren¬ 
tine,  the  singer  passes  first  through  the  gloom  of  a  dark 
grove,  selva  oscura — 

A  sluggish  wood 

Where  scarce  the  faint  fires  of  the  setting  stars. 

Or  some  cold  gleam  of  half-discovered  dawn 
Might  pierce  the  darkling  pines. 

Here  indeed — 

Tartarus  ipse 

Bis  patet  in  praecops  tantum,  tenditque  sub  umbras, 
Quantus  ad  setherium  coeli  suspectus  Olympuni. 

The  description  of  this  place,  hopeless  and  horrible,  is 
very  fine.  Terrible  as  his  Tartarus  is,  it  is  not  so  hope¬ 
less  as  his  Inferno,  for  herein  is  pain — 

that  yet 

Should  grow  to  healing  when  the  concrete  stain 
Of  life  and  act  were  purged,  and  the  cleansed  soul. 
Renewed  by  the  slow  wear  and  waste  of  time. 

Soared  after  aeons  of  days. 

In  this  place  the  poet  chooses  to  call  forth  as  special 
speakers  Tantalus,  Phaedra,  Clytemnestra,  and  Sisyphus. 
Through  the  words  of  these  the  wail  against  the  gods 
runs  mournfully,  but  the  four  different  types  chosen  are 
not  for  a  moment  confounded  one  with  another.  Tanta¬ 
lus  and  Sisyphus,  whom  Odysseus  first  saw  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  descend  living  to  hell,  are  fine 
studies,  both  in  their  description  and  in  the  words  put 
into  their  mouths.  But  it  is  perhaps  when  we  ascend 
into  Olympus,  and  behold  “  the  ghosts  of  the  old  gods,” 
whom  Heine  beautifully  fancies  himself  to  see  in  the 
clouds  of  sunset,  that  the  power  of  the  new  singer  is 
shown  at  its  highest.  Here  speak  Artemis,  “the  goddess 
of  the  ambrosial  couris,”  as  Mr.  Browning  calls  her, 
Herakles,  Aphrodite,  Athene,  Nerc,  and  Apollo.  Wo 
might,  did  but  space  permit,  extract  from  all  these ; 
here  is  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  Aphrodite 

Shall  I  complain 

Men  kneel  to  me  no  longer,  taking  to  them 
Some  graver,  sterner  worship ;  grown  too  wise 
For  fieeting  joys  of  Love  ?  Nay,  Love  is  youth. 

And  still  the  world  is  young.  Still  shall  I  reign 
Within  the  hearts  of  men,  while  Time  shall  last 
And  Life  renews  itself.  All  Life  that  is, 

From  the  weak  things  of  earth  or  sea  or  air. 

Which  creep  or  fioat  for  an  hour,  to  godlike  man. 

All  know  me  and  are  mine.  1  am  the  source 
And  mother  of  all,  both  gods  and  men ;  the  Spring 
Of  Force  and  Joy,  which,  penetrating  all 
Within  the  hidden  depths  of  the  Unknown, 

Sets  the  blind  seed  of  Being,  and  from  the  bond 
Of  incomplete  and  dual  essences 
Envolves  the  harmony  which  is  Life.  The  world 
Were  dead  without  my  rays,  who  am  the  light 
Which  vivifies  the  world.  Nay,  but  for  me,  • 

The  universal  order  which  attracts 
Sphere  unto  sphere,  and  keeps  them  in  their  paths 
For  ever,  were  no  more.  All  things  are  bound 
Within  my  golden  chains,  whose  name  is  Love. 

And  if  there  be,  indeed,  some  sterner  souls. 

Or  sunk  in  too  much  learning,  or  hedged  round 
By  care  and  greed,  or  haply  too  much  rapt 
By  pale  ascetic  fervours,  to  delight 
To  kneel  to  me,  the  universal  voice 
Scorns  them  as  those  who,  missing  willingly 
The  good  that  Nature  offers,  dwell  unblest 
Who  might  bo  blest,  but  would  not.  Every  voice 
Of  bard  in  every  nge  has  hymned  me.  All 
The  breathing  marbles,  all  the  heavenly  hues 
Of  painting,  praise  me.  Even  the  loveless  shades 
Of  dim  monastic  cloisters  show  some  gleam, 

Tho’^  faint,  of  mo.  Amid  the  busy  throngs 
Of  cities  reign  I,  and  o’er  lonely  plains. 
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BejODd  the  ice-fields  of  the  frozen  North, 

And  the  warm  waves  of  undiscovered  seas. 

•  •  . . My  kingdom  is 

Over  infinite  grades  of  being.  All  breathing  things, 

From  the  least  crawling  insect  to  the  brute, 

From  brute  to  man,  confess  me.  Yet  in  man 
I  find  my  worthiest  worship.  Where  man  is, 

A  youth  and  a  maid,  a  youth  and  a  maid,  nought  else 
Is  wanting  for  my  temple.  Every  clime 
Kneels  to  me  —the  long  breaker  swells  and  falls 
Under  the  palms,  mix^  with  the  merry  noise 
Of  savage  bridals,  and  the  straight  brown  limbs 
Know  me,  and  over  all  the  endless  plains 
1  reign,  and  by  the  tents  on  the  hot  sand 
And  sea-girt  isles,  am  queen,  and  on  the  side 
Of  silent  mountains,  where  the  white  cots  gleam 
Upon  the  green  hill  pastures,  and  no  sound 
But  the  thunder  of  the  avalanche  is  borne 
To  the  listening  rocks  around  ;  and  in  fair  lands 
Where  all  is  peace ;  where  thro’  the  happy  hush 
Of  tranquil  summer  evenings,  ’mid  the  corn. 

Or  thro’  cool  arches  of  the  gsidding  vines. 

The  lovers  stray  together  hand  in  hand. 

Hymning  my  praise ;  and  by  the  stately  streets 
Of  echoing  cities— over  all  the  earth, 

Palace  and  cot,  mountain  and  plain,  and  sea, 

The  burning  South,  the  icy  North,  the  old 
And  immemorial  Ehst,  the  unbounded  West, 

No  new  god  comes  to  spoil  me  utterly — 

All  worship  and  are  mine. 

Thas  the  new  writer  conclndes  a  very  delightful  series 
of  poems.  Those  who  would  contend  that  the  subjects 
of  Greek  fable  are  alien  to  us  of  to-da^,  that  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  thought  and  feeling  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  time, 
and  should  therefore  be  left  untoucned  by  singers,  if  they 
find  no  answer  in  the  many  and  beautiful  poems  that 
the  hour  itself  has  given,  inspired  by  Greece  and  things 
Grecian,  had  better  bo  left  unanswered.  The  best  re¬ 
ply  to  such  unnecessary  limitation  of  the  power  of 
poetry  is  for  some  poet  to  show  the  folly  of  it.  If  a 
poet  can  take  a  theme  or  themes,  no  matter  how  old  or 
trite,  and  give  thereon  an  interesting  poem,  the  result  is 
a  good  and  happy  one  despite  all  arguments.  And  this 
we  think  the  new  writer  has  succeeded  in  doing; 
moreover,  something  more  than  this.  The  Greeks  and 
Trojans  of  **  Troilus  and  Cressida  ”  are  not  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  Hellenic  heroes  because  they  ride  in  the  lists 
like  knights,  and  are  indeed  far  better  than  any  mere 
attempt  to  reproduce  faithfully  Greek  figure  and  Greek 
feeling,  seeing  that  they  give  something  peculiar 
to  their  own  time.  *  The  legendary  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Racine  or  Corneille  are  none  the  worse  but 
better,  since  being  (Frenchmen,  and  not  Greeks  or 
Romans,  we  get  something  new  instead  of  a  mere  at¬ 
tempt  at  repetition.  So  the  new  writer  has  contrived, 
in  his  ‘Epic  of  Hades,’  while  reviving  the  fair 
form  of  ancient  days,  never  to  get  lost  in  a  mere 
effort  at  reproduction,  but  to  preserve  all  through  a 
flavour  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  is  especially 
pleasing.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  that  the  new  writer 
makes  Orpheus  or  Acteon  less  Greek — for  he  does  not — 
but  only  that  he  does  not  try  to  take  us,  the  beholders  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  back  to  the  golden  age,  the  youth 
of  the  world ;  he  brings  its  dwellers  to  ns,  there  is  no 
need  to  forget  the  fall  of  centuries  as  the  glorious  forms 
and  faces  shine  on  us.  The  new  writer  spills  the  blood, 
and  such  shades  as  he  permits  to  drink  of  it,  “  betrothed 
girls  and  youths,  and  much-enduring  old  men,  and 
tender  virgins  having  a  newly-grieved  mind,  and  many 
Mars-renowned  men,”  come  like  shadows,  so  depart, 
without  effort  or  pain  to  the  spectatoi*8.  If  among 
modem  poets  the  new  writer  were  to  be  said  to  have  a 
master,  that  master  would  be  Alfred  Tennyson,  with 
whom  he  has  evidently  much  sympathy  of  thought  and 
expression.  All  the  poems  of  the  new  writer  have 
proved  him  appreciative,  thoughtful,  and  scholarly. 
The  *  Epic  of  Hades  ’  should  rank  highest  of  his  work. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Discoveries  of  Prince  Senry  the  Navigaior^  and 
their  Results.  By  Richard  Henry  Major,  F.S.  A.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — This  is  a  more  popular  version  of  the 
ample  and  emdite  biography  puDlished  by  Mr,  Major 


nine  ^ears  ago,  adapted  for  general  perusal  by  the 
omission  of  all  purely  geographical  matter.  The  life  of 
the  Portuguese  prince,  whose  far-seeing  sagacity  and 
indomitable  perseverance  prepared,  as  Mr.  Major  justly 
claims,  the  discovery  of  half  the  world,  is  a  theme 
worthy  of  any  biographer;  nor  is  it  the  biographer’s 
fault  if  his  hero’s  attitude  of  patient,  conoentrated 
attention,  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  narrative,  and 
if  the  work  is  rather  a  general  histoiy  of  Portuguese 
discovery  thsin  a  narrative  of  Prince  Henry’s  share  in 
it.  '*  This  book,”  he  says,  “  is  rather  a  record  of  the 
glory  than  of  the  mere  life  of  Prince  Henry.”  Enough 
of  him  is  told  to  make  it  certain  that  the  Prince  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole,  the  Moltke,  so  to  speak,  of 
navi^tion,  who  directed  it  from  his  cabinet,  instead  of 
heading  it  in  his  ship.  The  details  of  his  Moorish 
campaigns  are  not  dencient  in  stirring  incident,  but 
seem  in  some  way  alien  from  the  proper  business  of  his 
life.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Major  withdraws  the  claim' 
w'hich  he  formerly  preferred  on  behalf  of  Portugal  to 
the  discovery  of  Australia,  the  map  by  which  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  established  having  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery. 

Oluch-Oluck.  A  Fairy  Story,  told  by  Grandpapa 
Potmouse.  Edited  by  Edward  Barrington  De  Fon- 
blunque.  (Pickering.) — There  are  perhaps  few  things 
really  more  difficult  to  do  well  than  fairy  stories  for 
children  that  children  will  read.  Some  few  master¬ 
minds  have  succeeded  in  this  most  difficult  task,  and 
their  names  have  gone  down  to  all  times  famous 
as  the  authors  of  many  of  the  beet  known  fairy 
stories — foremost  of  these  Charles  Perrault,  next  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  and  dear  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  But 
of  our  own  day,  and  in  our  own  country,  only  one  writer 
has  had  the  right  to  rank  among  the  sacred  and  select 
few  who  have  succeeded — he  who  writes  under  the  name 
of  Lewis  Carrol,  who  is  the  author  of  the  ”  Alice  ”  books. 
Most  of  those  who  have  written  since  the  appearance  of 
‘Alice  in  Wonderland*  have  striven  to  tread  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  author  with  the  invariable  result  of  igno¬ 
minious  failure.  To  so  treat  the  impossible  that  it  may 
appear  possible,  to  deal  with  the  ludicrous  and  the 
laughable  without  becoming  exaggerated  or  dull,  to  be 
in  fact  thoroughly  interesting  and  attractive,  all  this 
requires  an  amount  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  story-telling 
that  is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Add  to  this  that  in 
children  an  author  has  before  him  an  audience  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  please,  and,  if  very  dogmatic  in  their 
dislikes,  generally  correct  in  their  judgment  of  whatever 
appeals  to  themselves  especially,  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  difficulties  that  anyone  who  essays  to 
write  fairy  stories  has  to  contend  with,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  but  seldom  overcomes.  The  author  of  ‘  Cluck-Cluck  * 
may  or  may  not  have  been  fired  with  desire  to  emulate 
the  delightful  nonsense  of  Lewis  Carrol ;  at  all  events, 
ho  has  attempted  to  write  fantastic  and  amusing  non¬ 
sense.  The  result  is  certainly  nonsense,  but  it  is  neither 
fantastic,  or  amusing,  or  interesting,  or  indeed  attrac¬ 
tive  in  any  way.  As  a  story  for  clnidrcn  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  dull  with  that  most  hopeless  of  all  dullness — that 
which  essays  the  brilliantly  exaggerated  and  wildly 
eccentric.  As  two  of  the  personages  in  the  work  have 
names  which  prove,  on  inspection,  to  be  William  and 
Benjamin  spelt  backwards,  there  m^  be  some  vague  poli¬ 
tical  allusion  hidden  thereunder.  It  is  certainly  quite  os 
successful  a  political  satire  as  a  child’s  story.  The  only 
interesting  feature  in  the  book  depends  on  typographical 
aid,  for  some  of  the  characters  speak  in  red,  some  in 
blue,  and  when  their  conversation  becomes  mixed,  in 
purple. 

Travels  West.  By  William  Minturn.  (Samuel  Tinsley.) 
— Considering  the  present  amount  of  public  interest  in 
American  affairs,  the  appearance  of  this  interesting  and 
unpretending  volume  is  particularly  well  timed.  It  is 
full  of  varied  information  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
towns  through  which  Mr.  Minturn  passed  Pacific-wards 
from  New  York.  The  author  also  possesses  the  knack 
of  imparting  fresh  interest  to  stories  with  which  mode¬ 
rately  well-informed  readers  about  America  are  already 
familiar.  Some  of  his  stories  are  more  lively,  and 
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oarioai,  and  foggestive,  than  those  with  which  the 
Tints*  correspondent  has  ^en  edifying  the  British  public 
on  negro  M.P.’s,  “blood-tube,”  “ shonlder-hitters,”  and 
other  interesting  varieties  of  the  American  citizen.  A 
onrions  picture  is  that  of  the  mixture  of  nationalities, 
and  of  European  refinement  and  Western  American 
roughness  and  energy,  in  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Chinese,  it  appears,  have  found  their  way  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  to  St.  Louis,  where,  however,  they 
have  not  met  with  the  opposition  they  have  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  wild  Irishry  of  California.  It  is 
strange  to  think  that  this  splendid  city  was  non-existent 
in  the  time  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  typical  explorer,  who 
died  in  1820,  and  who  is  immortalised  in  the  8th  canto 
of  Byron's  “  Don  Juan.”  Mr.  Minturn  relates  some 
interesting  anecdotes  of  this  old  American  hero.  He 
also  gives  a  good  description  of  Chici^,  whose  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  a  dozen  families  in  1832  to  about 
300,000  in  the  present  year.  In  February,  1852,  there 
were  only  47  miles  of  railway  terminating  at  Chicago ; 
now  it  is  the  centre  of  eleven  lines,  some  of  which  count 
their  miles  by  the  thousand.  Among  the  good  stories 
which  he  tells  about  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  that  of  a  certain  oeer  saloon  at  which  a  party 
of  visitors,  with  a  clergyman  among  them,  stopped  one 
day.  The  day  being  Sunday,  the  clergyman  wished 
to  conduct  divine  service.  Permission  was  readily 
granted,  and  a  screen  was  hung  up,  separating  the 
worshippers  from  those  who  played  cards  and  drank. 
“  In  the  midst  of  a  pathetic  part  of  the  sermon,  a  shuffling 
of  cards  might  be  heard,  or  ‘That's  your  money, 
Joe,'  penetrate  to  the  oars  of  the  entranced  congrega¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  a  stealthy  figure  was  seen  making  its 
way  towards  the  rearward  (the  gambling)  division  ;  but 
that  was  all.”  If  anyone  wants  to  know  how  a  white 
Christian  can  improve  on  a  Bulgarian  atrocity,  let  him 
read  the  frightful  story  of  Slade's  revenge  on  his  enemy, 
Jules  Berg,  pp.  96-09.  Slade  was  famous  among  the 
lawless  characters  of  the  Far  West  country.  He  was 
hanged  at  last  His  wife  rode  fifteen  miles,  as  fast  as 
her  horse  could  go,  to  save  her  husband  from  disgrace, 
by  shooting  him  before  the  hangpnan  could  knock  him 
off.  The  faithful  spouse,  revolver  in  hand,  was  just  a 
minute  too  late. 

Thankful  Blossom.  By  Bret  Harte.  (George  Bout- 
ledge  and  Sons.) — Mistress  Thankful  Blossom  must  have 
been  a  most  attractive  young  woman.  In  thinking  this 
the  Judgment  is  aided  less  by  any  minute  desenption  of 
her  personal  charms,  for  her  beauty  is  suggested  rather 
than  catalogued,  but  by  the  number  of  times  during 
the  brief  days — five  in  number — that  compass  the  story, 
in  which  she  is  embraced  by  wholly  difi'erent  persons. 
It  was  believed  by  the  Latin  love-poets  that  the  kisses 
of  lovers  should  bo  uncountable — that  it  were  evil  to  so 
limit  them  as  to  permit  of  their  being  numbered.  But  as 
the  various  persons  who  kiss  Thankful  Blossom  were 
not  all  her  lovers,  it  is  permissible,  by  estimating  their 
number,  to  arrive  at  some  vague  appreciation  of  the 
loveliness  of  this  young  American  girl  who  dwelt  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  of  grace  1779. 
When  the  story  opens,  this  heroine  ascends  a  wall  on  a 
bitterly  cold  night  to  sit  by,  and  of  course  kiss  and  be 
kissed  by,  her  sweetheart.  Captain  Allan  Brewster,  of 
the  Connecticut  Contingent.  She  returns  to  her  home 
to  be  kissed  by  a  mysterious  Spanish  Baron,  who  is 
staying  at  her  fathers  house,  and  who  is  really  the 
Sponi^  Ambassador.  The  next  day  she  visits  General 
George  Washington  himself,  who  also  kisses  her — to  see 
this  young  lady  was  sufficient  apparently  to  produce 
this  invariable  result ;  and  finally  she  receives  many 
hiisia  from  a  certain  Major  Van  Zand,  whom  she 
finally  marries,  Allan  Brewster,  of  Connecticut,  having 
proved  himself  wholly  unworthy.  The  chief  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that  this  Morristown 
beauty  of  1779  must  have  been  very  “fetching”  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  may  permit  ourselves  the  use  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  slang  to  an  eighteenth  century  belle  of 
the  great  and  glorious  revolution.  The  other  conclusion 
to  which  one  arrives  is  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  can  do  a 
great  many  things  very  well,  but  some  few  things  to 


perfection,  and  that  ‘Thankful  Blossom*  belongs  to 
the  former  category,  and  “  The  Outcast  of  Poker  Flat,” 
“  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  and  those  other  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  great  Western  prose- poem,  to  the  latter. 
‘  Thankful  Blossom  '  is  not  a  great  work,  but  it  is  very 
pretty — pretty  as  the  heroine  herself  or  her  name,  a 
graceful  little  revolutionary  idyl,  picturesque  as  all  that 
he  does  must  be,  and  not  wanting  in  those  touches  of 
swift  cynicism  that  relieve  the  sweetness  and  simplicity 
of  the  story  that  might  almost  have  been  expanded 
into  a  three-volume  novel  by  some  less  skilful  writer. 
It  is  better  that  Bret  Harte  should  do  this  than  write 
out  the  themes  and  the  style  that  made  him  at  once  and 
BO  deservedly  famous.  But  wo  look  for  better  work  yet 
from  Bret  Harte. 

Helenas  Babies.  By  their  Latest  Victim.  The  Barton 
Experiment.  By  the  author  of  *  Helen's  Babies.' 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — Though  both  these  works 
are  by  the  same  author,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  between  them.  The  first,  ‘Helen's  Babies,'  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  amusing  of  the  many  clever 
and  amusing  books  that  bave  come  to  us  recently  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  Few  there  are,  we  should  think, 
who  would  not  at  once  fall  desperately  in  love  with 
Bodge  and  Toddie,  and  enjoy  immensely  the  humourous 
mishaps  and  adventures  of  the  uncle  who  spends  a  fort¬ 
night  in  their  company,  and  finds  out  very  soon  how 
loveable  and  fascinating  the  mischievous  merry  little 
imps  are — a  conclusion  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  the 
reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  come.  We  can,  therefore,  cor¬ 
dially  advise  all  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to  at  once 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  read  ‘  Helen's  Babies.'  It 
will  not  take  very  long,  may  be  read  right  through  in  a 
short  sitting,  and  we  can  only  say  that  if  anyone  does 
not  consider  himself  to  have  had  a  pleasant  time  in  so 
doing,  we  are  sorry.  But  ‘  The  Barton  Eimeriment '  is 
by  no  means  so  good  as  ‘  Helen's  Babies.'  It  is  certainly 
clever,  but  it  is  not  so  amusing  or  original  as  the  first 
book ;  indeed,  there  is  almost  nothing  to  show  that  it 
is  from  the  same  hand.  As  a  temperance  story  it  is, 
however,  better  than  such  stories  usually  are. 


AET. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAINTING. 

It  is  difficult  to  use  the  word  “  decorative  ”  without 
a  shudder.  The  world  has  lately  been  so  fatigued  with 
the  name,  and  so  tortured  with  the  fact,  that  its  state  of 
mind  has  become  desperate,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  au  upholsterer  who  could  promise  to  restore 
the  departed  white  and  gold  walls,  and  secretly  to  bring 
back  the  uncomely  furniture,  might  not  be  regarded  as 
a  saviour  of  society.  A  “  bull  in  a  china  shop  ”  has 
long  been  the  accepted  symbol  of  all  that  is  awkward 
and  incongruous ;  and  certainly  John  Bull  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  china  shop  that  he  has  been  persuaded  to  call  his 
home  is  sometimes  a  spectacle  to  beget  pit^  and  remorse, 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  most  ardent  and  smeere  admirer 
of  oriental  design.  The  writers  of  little  books  stored 
with  cunning  receipts  for  beauty  have,  indeed,  just  now 
a  difficult  task.  Society  is  fast  becoming  restive  under 
the  process  of  education.  It  has  been  taught  too  much 
and  has  learned  too  little.  It  has  been  bullied  by  per¬ 
sons  of  taste,  and  then  imposed  upon  by  upholsterers  of 
no  taste,  until  under  these  dangerously  conflicting  in¬ 
fluences  a  spirit  of  rebellion  has  arisen,  and  there  are 
some  bold  and  lawless  spirits  who  are  almost  tempted  to 
commit  uglinesses  and  perpetrate  discord  out  of  more 
exasperation.  Nor  is  this  result  at  all  surprising.  When 
art  becomes  a  fashion,  and  fashion  in  retum  assumes  the 
trappings  of  art,  a  moment  is  sure  to  arrive  when  there 
is  some  danger  of  confusion  between  the  two.  But  the 
confusion  lasts  only  for  a  moment.  After  a  brief  inter¬ 
val  of  seeming  affection,  the  union  is  found  incompatible. 
Fashion  goes  on  its  way  carrying  off  certain  blue  pots  and 
green  wall-papers  to  taxe  the  place  of  the  former  white  and 
gold  panellings  and  ormolu  ornaments,  and  art  remains 
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to  appreciate  these  things  at  their  value,  but  without  an  affectation  of  light-heartedness  may  sink  into  mere 
any  delusion  that  the  whole  secret  of  beauty  is  in-  triviality.  There  is  enough  in  his  decorations  to  tell  ns 
volved  in  their  possession.  The  truth  is  that  beauty  is  that  they  were  devised  to  bo  bright  and  luxurious 
not  to  be  bought  up  even  by  the  largest  and  most  enter-  in  themselves,  and  to  reflect  a  bright  existence ;  but 
Ti.  .•  ii__  gayest  souls  must  have  sometimes  wearied 

of  the  eternal  frolic  of  his  little  Cupids  and  in¬ 
significant  Vennses.  The  requirements  of  art  are, 
at  any  rate,  not  to  bo  satisfied  by  such  deli¬ 
berate  attempts  to  confuse  the  attractions  of  ^hion 
with  the  higher  graces  of  style;  and  although  the 
painter  may  v  possibly  have  convinced  his  patrons 
that  they  were  like  go^s  and  goddesses,  we  who  are 
not  his  patrons  cannot  accept  the  divinity  of  either. 


pnsing  collector.  It  is  continually  asserting  itself  in 
some  new  form  that  was  not  included  in  the  collector’s 
philosophy  until  fashion  disappointed  has  to  return 
a^in  witn  the  same  old  endeavour  to  bring  up  its  em¬ 
pire,  and  with  the  same  eventual  disappointment. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  these  truths  by.  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  work  lately  executed  by  Mr.  Whistler 
for  Mr.  Ley  land’s  dining-room  at  Prince’s  Gate.  We 

can  well  imagine  that  this  splendid  decoration  in  blue  .  .  ^  _ 

and  ^Id  may  seem  to  those  wno  have  carefully  mastered  Whistler  has  chosen  a  safer  course,  and  has  secured 
all  the  little  manuals  on  “  art  in  the  house,”  a  rather  ^  more  lasting  brightness  for  his  work  by  representing 
startling  and  discomfiting  performance.  The  text-books  ^  gaiety  that  is  not  subject  to  fashion.  He  has 

on  the  subject  have  not  prepared  their  readers  for  the  avoided  the  difficult  beauty  of  human  creatures,  difficult 
kind  of  beauty  that  is  here  expressed,  and  we  fear  it  ©specially  to  the  artist  who  should  seek  for  gaiety  with- 
must  be  sorrov^lly  admitted  that  text-books  seldom  do  sacrificing  dignity  or  distinction  of  style ;  and  ho 
prepare  us  for  any  of  the  products  of  an  original  inven-  ^as  given  instead  an  imago  of  the  grand  and  yet  na¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Whistler  must  therefore  be  content  to  wait  troubled  grace  that  belongs  to  birds  of  noble  carriage 
until  what  are  now  deemed  the  eccentric  ways  of  his  magnificent  plumage.  No  life  can  be  so  sumptuous 
talent  shall  have  been  formally  embodied  among  splendid  as  to  find  the  peacock  an  insufficient  symbol 

the  laws  of  the  craft,  but  in  the  meantime  those  its  dignity,  and  even  the  most  elegant  human  crea- 

who  are  willing  to  appreciate  his  work  can  enjoy  t“res  may  envy  the  grace  of  the  bird’s  gait.  And  yet, 
the  kind  of  added  delight  that  belongs  to  a  forbidden  ®pite  of  the  response  which  such  a  subject  offers  to 
pleasure.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  set  about  the  the  claims  of  luxury,  it  still  maintains  unspoiled  its 
decoration  of  this  particular  apartment  has  alre^y  own  simplicity  of  nature.  That  the  peacock  should  go 
been  sufficiently  described.  How  he  has  taken  proudly  and  gail^  is  a  fact  for  which  we  do  not  ask  an 
the  plumage  of  the  peacock  and  broken  it  up,  as  ©xplanation.  It  is  the  accepted  law  of  its  being,  and 
it  were,  into  different  ordered  patterns  of  ornament,  1©©^  without  fatigue  upon  its  brilliant  colouring 

and  how  again  he  has  collected  these  scattered  designs  ^  we  can  upon  the  tints  of  flowers  or  the  gorgeous  hues 
and  confessed  the  source  of  his  inspiration  in  a  grand  ©^  ®’  sunrise.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
representation  of  the  birds  themselves,  are  facts  now  Whistler’s  decoration  is  not  oppressive,  although  it  is 
familiar ;  and  beyond  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to  add  splendid.  He  has  instinctively  felt,  and  has  liberally 
much  by  way  of  description  that  would  help  to  an  nsed,  the  freedom  which  his  subject  granted  him,  and 
impression  of  the  result.  That  result  depends  not  upon  result  amply  justifies  the  experiment.  Clements 
the  material  but  upon  the  rare  freedom  and  still  rarer  that  were  at  first  boldly  chosen  have  been  everywhere 
control  with  which  the  material  is  distributed.  Mr.  finely  handled.  The  execution  of  the  minutest^  details 
W^histler  has,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  displays  the  same  qualities  of  mingled  audacity  and 
leaving  his  work  alive.  There  is  a  vitality  in  every  judgment  which  dictated  the  choice  of  material,  and  tho 
line,  a  freshness  in  every  touch,  of  all  this  elaborate  and  work  throughout  is  endowed  with  that  kind  of  spon- 
vet  never  laboured  ornament.  W^hatever  may  have  tanous  grace  that  belongs  to  the  world  which  it  images, 
been  the  amount  of  care  and  thought  bestowed  in  the 
process,  and  we  know  there  must  have  been  much,  he 


has  not  allowed  the  final  effect  to  be  harmed  by  the 
presence  of  either.  The  beauty  that  he  has  gained  is 
careless  as  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  the  splendour 
that  he  has  sought  is  as  harmless  and  unobtrusive  as 
the  splendour  of  richly-coloured  birds.  We  are 


im- 


VAKIOEUM  NOTES. 

A  weekly  journal,  entitled  Thought,  devoted  to  art,  politics, 

pressed  at  once  with  the  justice  no  less  than  with  the  literature,  and  ^hion,  ito  special  province  the 

gaiety  of  the  colouring,  and  with  the  order  as  well  as  of  scandal,  wd  the  free  nttei^ce  of  co^m- 

the  fantastic  liberty  ^  the  design.  The  artist  h^  in  ^  P“*>hshed  on 

truth,  solved  in  a  manner  entirely  new  and  individnal  Jo***  18' 7- 

one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  decoration.  We  can  adaptations  from  the  French,  by  Messra 

well  conceive  of  a  scheme  of  beanty  that  might  hare  been  Streets  and  Whyte  Chappie,  ere  in  preparation  at 

more  senons  than  this,  bnt  scarcely  of  any  that  could  various  London  theatres.  The  scenes  will  be  transferred  to 
^ssess  a  higher  dignity  and  distinction.  To  have  gained  ^  characters  wiU  bear  EnglUh  names ;  but  the 

itself  simple  and  severe,  was  surely  no  easy  achieve-  Jq  obituary  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this  country 

ment,  the  less  easy  perhaps  because  the  most  recent  regard  to  General  Changarnier,  his  memory  has  been  some- 

traditions  of  decorative  art  have  led  us  to  look  for  this  ^hat  mixed  up  with  that  of  General  Cavaignac.  Thus,  Chan- 
kind  of  dignity  in  schemes  of  grave  and  even  gloomy  ^^s  described  as  having  put  down  both  the  Paris  in¬ 
colouring.  Mr.  Whistler  has  ventui-ed  a  very  different  g^^^ction  of  June,  1848,  and  that  of  June,  1849.  In  reality, 

experiment.  He  has  taken  only  the  most  brilliant  tinte  Cavaignac— a  moderate  Republican,  and  brother  of  the 

and  has  chosen  the  brightest  contr^ts  H©  h^  used  gold  l^^der  of  the  same  party,  Godefroi'Cavaigntc-who 

with  such  a  lavish  hand  that  we  haW  forget  if  it  ever  i„. 

servrf  M  the  s^bol  of  wealth,  and  he  has  so  n^s^  it  »  ;  fomented  by  RoytUrt  mid 

m  relation  with  the  blue  so  fk>l/ully  measured  the  pro-  ’  ^  ^ych  emUsarie.  and  adhetentoof 

portion  and  balance  of  each,  that  we  absolutely  are  agouw, »  u  !«»• 

brought  to  find  repose  where  a  little  less  skill  might  ihe  reactionary  par  les  were  p  .  ^  *ccomnlished  his 

readily  have  left  a  sense  of  fatiguing  magnificence.  sanguinary  seventy  wi  w  ic  ,  .  ^  ^  . 

The  merit  of  such  an  achievement  is  made  manifest  ‘“k,  dien.ted  from  him_  the_.ympathi_es  even^  of  of  hu 


easy  to  be  dull  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  vulgar,  but  it  ©f  the  beginning  ©  •  .  nn  *nnri»hsnd<id 

is,  as  all  experience  proves,  very  difficult  indeed  to  be  par,  he,  by  a  military  demons  *  whon  L^^-Roiiin 

either  grave  or  gay  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  We  insurrectionary  danger.  On  June^  ^  _ 


know,  ^m  the  art  of  a  painter  like  Boucher,  how  easily  I  made  an  attempt  to  overthrow  Louis  Bonaparte, 


in  order  to 
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Como  to  the  reecue  of  the  Roman  Republic— which  was  then 
headed  bj  Mazzini,  Saffi,  and  Armellini,  and  attacked  by  a 
Flench  army— General  Changamier  dispersed^  by  force  of 
arms,  the  great  Republican  demonstration  that  moyed  along 
the  Boulerards  towards  the  National  Assembly.  Though 
Changamier  thus  sayed  the  Goyerament  of  the  then  Prince- 
President,  he  was  at  heart  the  confidant  of  the  Orleanists, 
Legitimists,  and  Clericalbts.  Down  to  his  last  moments,  he 
still  dreamt  of  a  possible  restoration  of  **  Henry  V.,”  or  of  an 
Orleans  Prince. 

Gounod  is  said  to  he  giyen  to  cabbalistic  views.  Instead  of 
a  payment  of  100,000  francs  for  his  new  opera  Cinq-Mars^  he're- 
cently  stipulated  for  two  separate  payments  at  an  interval — the 
one  payment  to  be  of  06,666  francs ;  the  other  of  33,333  francs. 
It  is  a  cheap  way  of  doing  homage  to  mystic  numbers.  Costs : 
tenpence.] 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti  has  signed  an  engagement  with  the 
Thddtre  Italien  of  Paris  for  the  beginning  of  November.  She 
is  to  appear  forty  times  during  the  space  of  four  months. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen,  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Reform  Club  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  book  on  Russia  is  so  favourable  to 
the  Russians  that  he  has  been  suspected  of  being  a  hired 
emissary  of  the  perfidious  Muscovite.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
his  impartiality  that  such  is  not  the  view  taken  by  the  officials 
of  the  Russian  censorship.  Certain  proof-sheets  of  the  work 
were  stopped  by  these  officials  in  the  post-office,  and  detained 
for  more  than  a  month,  although  addressed  to  a  distinguished 
personage  whose  letters  are  generally  exempt  from  such  super¬ 
vision  ;  and  no  copy  has  yet  been  allowed  to  be  e^tposed  for 
sale. 

We  have  all  heard  and  smiled  at  the  story  of  the  great 
Cardinal  Richelieu  dancing  a  saraband  before  Aime  of  Austria, 
in  hope  to  win  her  heart  by  his  skill,  and  only  provoking  her 
laughter — laughter  that  won  for  her  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
insulted  dancer.  Worthy  Mr.  Chaplin  was  in  almost  as 
unfortunate  a  position  on  Friday  as  the  Cardinal.  For  the 
story  goes  that  Mrs.  Chaplin  was  present  in  the  Ladies’  Gallery 
especially  to  witness  her  husband’s  triumphant  assault  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  was  instead  the  spectator  of  his  ignominious 
defeat.  To  be  hoist  by  one’s  own  petard  is  disagreeable  enough, 
but  to  he  blown  up  in  presence  of  those  who  have  been  invited 
to  see  how  well  you  fire,  this  is  indeed  disgrace. 

A  valuable  MS.  has  just  been  discovered  by  M.  Bachelin- 
Defiorine  at  Paris.  It  has  reference  to  the  chronicle  of  Jehan 
Froissard,  is  written  upon  vellum  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
illustrated  by  artists  of  the  Court  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
It  is  supposed  from  the  splendid  stjle  in  which  the  manuscript 
is  got  up  —  being  gorgeously  bound  and  enriched  with 
miniatures  and  illuminated  borders — that  the  whole  was 
undertaken  for  the  instruction  of  a  prince  of  that  house.  It  is 
thought  that  the  illustrations  are  the  work  of  two  artists ;  but 
nothing  in  the  volume  suggests  a  clue  to  the  authorship  of 
either  the  text  or  the  designs. 

All  Paris  is  talking  about  M.  Emile  Zola’s  new  work 
‘  L’Assommoir.’  In  this  story,  which  appeared  in  the  RipubUque 
d$s  Letirtif  the  author  has  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  paint  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  of  the  faubourg  in  the  truest 
colours.  The  work  is  said  to  be  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Paris 

OMtVW. 

Ali  Suavi,  who  is  reported  from  Constantinople  as  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet  against  Midhat  Pasha,  after  having  hitherto 
acted  with  the  party  that  supported  the  ex- Grand  Vizier,  is  an 
ulema,  or  priest,  of  somewhat  irregular  bearing.  About  ten 
years  ago,  he  was  in  London,  together  with  Zia  Bey,  the 
present  Governor  of  Smyrna,  and  Aghaia  Efiendi  j  all  three 
being  then  exiles,  and  members  of  the  so-called  Young 
Turkish  party.  Aghaia  Efiendi  ’had  been  formerly  at 
the  head  of  the  Post  Office  in  Constantinople,  and  manager 
of  the  Sultan’s  fieet  of  commercial  steamships.  This 
little  group  of  exiles  published  at  the  time  the  Muchhir,  a 
journal  written  in  Turkish,  which  advocated  considerable 


reforms,  including  the  equality  of  races  and  creeds,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  parliamentary  system.  Printed  on  exceed¬ 
ingly  thin  paper,  the  Muchhtr  found  its  way  into  various  parte 
of  the  Empire,  and  gave  great  ofience  to  Abdul  Aziz.  Zia 
Bey  has  of  late  been  much  heard  of  as  an  active  and  energetic 
reformer.  In  the  Ottoman  Parliament  he  will  hold  a  seat,  and 
play,  no  doubt,  a  prominent  part  Those  who  formerly  knew 
Suavi  are  very  indignant  at  his  defection  from  the  cause  of 
Midhat 

It  is  a  good  many  years  now  since  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  hade 
farewell  to  the  stage,  but  we  understand  that  he  has  agreed  to 
give  a  private  performance  some  day  soon  at  the  Opdra 
Comique.  Lady  Sebright,  we  believe,  will  be  of  the  company, 
and  the  play  will  be  “  under  distinguished  patronage.”  We 
hope  that,  when  the  veteran  has  proved  that  he  does  not  lag 
superfluous  on  the  stage,  he  will  be  induced  to  consider  the 
wishes  of  his  best  tried  patrons — the  general  public. 

A  new  and  alarming  development  of  the  terrors  of  the  post¬ 
card  system  has  just  come  under  our  notice.  A  gentleman 
was  applied  to  by  the  secretary  of  a  charitable  society  for  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  relief  in 
whom  the  gentleman  was  interested. .  He  answered  promptly, 
expressing  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  case.  Some 
days  after  he  was  horrified  to  find  a  post-card  awaiting  him 
at  his  club,  stating  that  the  society  were  now  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  relief  from  their  funds  would  not  be  required  in 
his  case  for  the  present.  The  unhappy  gentleman  had  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  the  porter  and  other  servants  of 
the  club  had  probably  studied  the  post-card,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  ^d  been  unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to 
extract  some  pecuniary  assistance  for  himself  from  the  funds 
of  the  Charitable  Society.  We  believe  that  the  letter  of 
reproof  which  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  institution  in 
question  was  strong  in  its  language.  It  could  hardly  be  too 
strong. 

We  are  informed  that  an  association  has  been  registered  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  a  new  weekly  penny  paper  for  Eil- 
burn,  Willesden,  and  St.  John’s  Wood.  The  paper  will  deal 
with  neither  religion  nor  politics,  but  will  give  local  news  and 
pay  more  particular  attention  to  literature,  education,  and  sani¬ 
tation.  It  is  to  be  called  The  WiUeaden  and  KUbum  Chronicle^ 
and  will  begin  on  March  3. 

Is  a  Cold  Storage  Cellar  ”  among  the  appanages  of  British 
Royalty  P  If  not,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  presents  of 
pheasants  which  Her  Majesty  continues  to  send  to  various  charit¬ 
able  institutions  P  Pheasant  shooting  terminated  on  the  let 
inst.,  and  yet  on  the  20th,  the  Times  chronicled  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  by  the  Queen,  of  ten  brace  of  those  birds  to  the  National 
Consumption  Hospital.  With  the  exceptionally  mild  weather 
that  we  have  been  having  this  month  three  weeks’  keeping 
would  render  game  altogether  too  high  ”  even  for  people 
sufiering  from  consumption.  As  it  cannot  be  imagined  either 
that  the  pheasants  in  question  were  shot  in  the  Royal  coverts 
during  close  time,  or  that  the  Queen  kept  them  until  they 
were  unfit  for  use  before  giving  them  away,  it  seems  pret^ 
clear  that  some  officer  of  the  Household  must  have  antici¬ 
pated  Mr.  Tallerman  in  the  invention  of  a  ^^Cold  Storage 
Depot.” 

La  Damnation  de  Fauatf  by  Hector  Berlioz,  has  been  given 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  Paris  with  great  success.  M. 
Hostein,  in  one  of  his  amusing  ^Causeries  d’un  Ancien 
Directeur’  on  this  subject,  reminds  his  readers  of  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Faust  seen  by  Heine  at  a  marionette  theatre  in 
Hamburg.  In  this  version  of  the  play  Faust  has  obtained 
from  the  demon  a  magic  ring,  which  makes  him  young,  hand- 
EOme,  and  all-powerful.  Armed  with  this,  he  wins  the  heart 
of  Lucrezia,  a  celebrated  courtesan  at  Venice,  and  leaves  her  to 
make  a  brilliant  marriage  at  Athens.  Lucrezia,  upon  this,  sells 
herself  to  the  devil — ce  quif  says  M.  Hostein,  itait  dsjh  fait 
il  me  semhU-^Kud  following  Faust  to  Athens  tears  his  ring  from 
him  as  he  advances  to  the  altar.  He  becomes  once  more  old 
and  hideous,  and  his  bride  cries  Turn  this  wretch  away.” 
Faust  is  lost  in  amazement  until  Lucrezia  hands  him  her 
mirror.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Hostein  that  this 
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form  of  damnation  is  more  humiliating  than  the  flames  to 
which  M.  Berlioz,  disregarding  Goethe’s  final  disposal  of  his 
hero,  condemns  him. 

The  city  of  Limerick  is  thrown  into  convulsions  of  excite¬ 
ment  because  of  a  slight  supposed  to  have  been  cast  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  upon  three  members  of  its  corporation.  It 
seems  that  the  Mayor  and  four  other  members  of  the  corporate 
body  went  up  to  Dublin  as  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  The  Viceroy  invited  the  Mayor  and  one  other  of 
the  deputation  to  luncheon  with  him,  and  allowed  the  three 
other  members  to  take  luncheon  at  their  own  hotels  or  to  go 
without  any  if  they  thought  fit  The  wrath  of  Limerick  is 
unbounded.  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  won  ” 
in  another  instance,  but  not  in  this.  It  is  indeed  pleaded  on 
behalf  of  His  Excellency  that  he  invited  the  two  favoured 
members  because  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  them, 
and  that  he  invited  them  as  fnends  and  not  as  members  of  the 
corporation,  and  that  they  were  brought  in  to  luncheon  in 
quite  an  informal  way  with  “  the  ladies  and  the  children  ”  of 
the  Viceroy’s  family.  The  excluded  gentlemen,  however, 
refuse  to  be  mollified.  They  declare  that  they  were  not  above 
taking  luncheon  with  the  ladies  and  the  children  of  the 
Viceroy’s  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  regard  them  as  fnends 
it  was  his  fault  and  not  theirs. 

A  good  many  thousands  must  have  been  spent,  since  last 
autumn,  on  the  **  improvement  ”  of  Botten  Row.  What  with 
digging  up  the  old  bed,  laying  down  rubble,  and  finishing  off 
with  sand,  the  job  must  have  been  costly  enough.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  money  appears  to  have  rendered  matters  rather 
worse  than  they  used  to  be.  Late  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
whole  eastern  portion  of  the  ride  was  blotched  at  intervals  with 
great  patches  of  Serbonian  bog.  We  mention  that  day,  because 
a  very  drying  northerly  wind  had  been  blowing  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Even  in  the  worst  seasons,  the  Row  never  used  to 
present  such  a  repulsive  aspect  to  equestrians.  It  was  not 
alone  that  the  surface  had  become  **  poached ;  ”  there  were 
pools  of  clay-coloured  water  in  several  places,  which  made  one 
imagine  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  geyser.  Whoever  was 
tbe  clever  inventor  of  this  **  improvement  ”  to  the  Park,  should 
be  made  to  ride  a  valuable  horse — belonging  to  himself — up 
and  down  the  Row  for  an  hour  a  day.  A  week  would  be  a 
sufficient  term  of  punishment  Both  he  and  his  hack  would  be 
killed  long  before  its  expiration. 

In  a  review  of  a  book  by  M.  A.  Laugel,  on  Lord  Russell  and 
liOrd  Palmerston,  in  a  French  newspaper,  **  maiden  speech  ”  is 
explained  as  being  celui  ou  il  perdait  I’heureuse  virginitd  du 
silence,  selon  I’expression  bizarre  de  la  lang^e  parlementaire 
do  nos  voisins.”  M.  Laugel  dates  the  beginning  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  liberalism  from  1815,  but  the  reviewer  doubts 
this,  on  the  ground  that  I’egalitd  politique  6tait  un  non-sens 
en  Angleterre,  avant  la  formation  du  grand  pa  rti  radical,  dont 
M.  Stewart  Mill  est  aujourd’hui  le  chef” 

The  Palais  Royal  is  about  to  lose  two  of  its  brightest  stars. 
MM.  Brasseur  and  Lasouche  have  just  closed  an  engagement 
with  the  Vari^t4s.  It  is  whispered  that  Dupuis — the  favourite 
of  the  last-mentioned  house — will  before  long  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  Scuttled  Shtp^  a  drama  by  Mr.  Charles  Reads  that  is  to 
appear  shortly  at  the  Olympic,  is  Our  Seamen  and  Foul  Flay 
over  again. 

The  first  number  of  the  third  series  of  the  *  Art  Workman  ’ 
has  just  appeared,  and  promises  exceedingly  well.  The  im¬ 
provement  that  have  been  made  are  very  great,  and  the 
illustrations  are  admirably  executed.  The  text  explains  the 
plates,  and  contains  besides  some  interesting  information. 

The  French  troop  of  actors,  which,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  plays  in  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Berlin,  has  rapidly 
gain^  the  favour  of  numerous  audiences.  Emile  Augier’s 
Madame  Coverlet^  a  drama  of  social  life,  has  proved  a  special 
attraction. 

The  *‘01d  French  Text  Society  ”(Soci<5td  des  Anciens  Textes 
Fran^ms),  founded  by  two  eminent  Professors  of  the  Paris 


University,  M.  Gaston  Paris  and  M.  Paul  Meyer,  has  recently 
issued  the  concluding  part  of  its  first  year’s  publications.  Up  to 
now,  the  Society  has  brought  out  a  beautiful  atlas  of  photo- 
zincographs,  containing,  in  ten  sheets,  the  oldest  documents  of 
the  French  language,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  further¬ 
more,  a  collection  of  French  folk-songs  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  the  romantic  story  of  Brun  de  la  Montaigne,”  whi^ 
belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  is 
unfortunately  not  preserved  complete.  It  is  chiefly  since  the 
last  war  that  the  study  of  old  French  philology  has  become 
more  general  in  France.  As  a  science  it  took  its  rise,  strangely 
enough,  in  Germany,  where  Immanuel  Bekker,  Ludwig 
Uhland,  Ferdinand  Wolf,  and,  before  all,  Friedrich  Dies  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  field  of  ancient  French  litera¬ 
ture  before  even  Paulin  Paris,  Francisque  Michel,  Guessard, 
and  Michelant,  commenced  their  valuable  labours.  There  was 
a  Jahrhuch  fur  Rommieche  LUeratur  in  Germany  before  the 
French  periodical,  RomamUf  was  established.  The  present 
movement  at  Paris  is  a  very  promising  one;  and  the  full 
investigation  of  old  French  and  Proven9al  literature  is  now  in 
very  good  hands  there.  It  may  be  brought  to  recollection  here 
that,  in  the  South  of  France,  a  strong  literary  revival  of  the 
Provencal  tongue  has  of  late  taken  place.  At  Montpellier,  in 
1875,  a  festiv^  was  held,  where  men  of  the  Lengua  d’oc,  ^m 
the  Provence  as  well  as  from  neighbouring  Catalonia,  fraternised 
in  the  name  of  a  common  literature. 

There  is  a  certain  Frenchman  now  residing  in  London,  who 
seems  to  have  a  perfect  genius  for  the  manufacture  of  match¬ 
boxes,  and  who  has  just  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  marvel  of  its 
kind.  In  appearance  it  is  much  like  any  other  match-box, 
but  it  contains  hidden  away  in  its  interior  a  little  model  of  a 
horizontal  bar,  with  a  Liliputian  figure  attached  thereto.  On 
being  drawn  out  and  erected  on  one  end  of  the  match-box,  this 
little  acrobat  can  be  made  to  go  through  the  various  gymnastic 
feats  connected  with  revolving  over  the  bar.  Exact  use  this 
mannikin  has  none,  and  is  doubtless  intended  solely  to  dis¬ 
tract  and  amuse  the  mind  of  the  smoker  on  the  principle 
perhaps  of  the  Japanese  who  only  use  little  pipes  containing 
about  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  and  requiring  to  be  filled  every 
minute,  on  the  ground  .that  smoking  is  intended  solely  as  a 
relaxation,  and  not  as  an  additional  promoter  of  the  action  of 
the  brain  by  allowing  the  smoker  to  be  'Most  in  thought” 

Will  there  ever  be  an  end  to  what  an  impatient  critic  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  irrefutable  justification  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
called  more  forcibly  than  grammatically  "  the  whitewashing 
of  the  blackguards  of  history  P”  According  to  report,  it  is  General 
Haynau  that,  having  been  hanged  almost  as  high  as  Haman  by 
European  public  opinion,  is  now  to  be  embraced  as  a  MordecaL 
An  attempt  was  made  to  do  this  three  years  after  the  general’s 
death,  but  material  for  a  fresh  biography  has,  it  is  said,  been 
brought  to  light  in  Vienna,  and,  it  is  affirmed,  will  show 
that  the  severities  attributed  to  him  in  crushing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion  in  1850  were  committed  in  obedience  to  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  from  Vienna,  and  that  he  never  ordered  a  woman  to  be 
flogged.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  .truth  of  the  report  that  the 
proposed  biography  will  bo  written  by  Achmet  Aga,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Kossuth,  or  that  there  is  anything  in  the  story 
that  Mr.  Whalley  is  agitating  for  a  monument  to  Dr.  Titus 
Oates. 

Mr.  E.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Nationf  is  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Political  Government,  which  is  just  about  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Godkin  is  the  son  of  a  well- 
known  correspondent  of  the  TYmes,  who  wrote  a  remarkable 
book  on  the  Irish  Church. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  at  least  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  produce  a  trustworthy  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
the  malleus  monachorum.  The  author  is  to  be  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  happens  to  bo  neither  Dean 
Stanley,  Dr.  Fraser,  nor  Canon  Lightfoot,  but  whose  erudition 
is  said  to  be  even  greater  than  his  modes^.  Whether  tiie 
story  is  true  or  not,  it  is  high  time  that  at  a  period  when  the 
Anglican  Church  is  busy  unmaking  itself,  the  -biography  of 
the  man  who  made  it  should  be  written.  The  pious  Foxe  s 
account  of  him  is  about  as  much  to  be  depended  on  as  Tacitus 
report  of  the  speech  of  Galgacus. 
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ARRIAGE  with  •  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER. 


Aoeording  to  t  Oermui  writar  on  Egjpt  ai  it  if,  that  country 
both  flows  with  milk  and  honey  and  swarms  with  locusts,  in 
the  shape  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  Not  only  are  the 
Pashas  McKillop  and  Gordon  all  powerful  in  their  own  spheres, 
but  the  best  departmental  posts  are  occupied  by  the  country¬ 
men  of  those  two  officials,  not  one  of  whom  will  condescend  to 
take  lees  than  800/.  a-year,  while  everyone  is  prudent  enough 
to  ensure  his  salary  being  paid  in  iwlfance.  The  moment, 
too,  he  establishes  himself  be  finds  berths  for  his  nephews, 
cousios,  and  poor  relations  generally.  So  pliable  a  prince  as 
the  Khedive  can  surely  be  induced  to .  throw  open  his  Civil 
Service  to  competition. 


**  ITfUk/r  $SaU  thorn  iakt  a  Wif*  to  her  Stster  to  vex  her,  betide  the  other—XK 
UKR  ursnifB.” — Ler.  zriil.  18. 

1.  A  msirUse  thus  permitted  by  the  Law  of  Ood  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 

by  tte  Iaw  of  mao. 

2.  It  is  not  prohibited  in  any  clrlUsed  State  except  England. 

S.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Queen  in  her  Anstralian  dominions. 

4.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  commonity. 

5.  Its  legaliaation  Is  persistently  demanded. 

S.  The  House  of  Coipmons,  representing  the  Nation,  has  seren  times  passed 
Bills  for  legalisiiig  the  Marriage  by  large  majorities.  In  1869  by  a  majority 
of  99. 

7.  The  House  of  Lords  in  1870  rejected  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  only  4,  there 
being  16  Bishops  Totiag  or  pairing  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prohibition 
not  imposed  by  Scripture. 

a.  The  Signatures  to  Petitions  in  farour  haTe  been  1,762,810  against  180,618  in 
opposition,  or  nearly  10  to  1. 

T.  PAYNTER  ALLEN,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association, 

21  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

Treasnrer~0.  M.  Stort,  Esq.,  38  London  Wall,  E.C. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Cocks,  Biodulth,  L  Co. 


Thd  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts 


ly/rONEY. — A  large  and  private  Capitalist  is  prepared  to  ad- 

Xvl.  ranee  to  any  extent,  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  security  of  entailed  estates, 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Propi^ies,  from  6  per  cent.;  also  on  Legadee  under  Wills, 
Marriage  Settlements,  Reversions,  Annuities,  Furniture  (without  removal), 
tie.,  temporary  advances  being  made  to  meet  pressing  requirements  pending 
completion  of  loan.— Apply  to  F.  E.  Bbowh,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  16  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C.  _ 


Terms  of  Subscription  i—Post  free,  totthin  the  United 
Kingdom — Yearly,  £1  8s.  Qd. ;  Half-yearly,  14s.  Sd.  j  Quarterly, 
7s,  2d, —  U,S,of  America,  £1  10s,  6d.,  or  07  50  gold. — India 
and  the  Colonies,  £1  10s,  Gd.  Subscriptions  are  payable  in 
advance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

(Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  Genera  Manager. 
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OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

I  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 

Contained  in  _ 

**THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  ti  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Baxkkrs  — ROBARTS,  LUBBCX^K,  A  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

Si.  Btepben's.”  Treaty  Interpretation  and  Misinterpretation. 

Lord  Derby's  Instructions  for  the  Conference. 

The  Indian  Debate.  The  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  Company 
A  Start  in  Life.  A  New  Sin. 

Italy  in  Shade  and  Sunshine.— U.  La  Fioraja. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black.— Chapter  VII. 

Dr,  Ferrier  on  the  Brain.  The  Two  Americas. 

A  Manual  of  Cookery.  The  Nile.  Balxao’s  Correspondence. 
Minor  Notices. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  desjMtch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  SoMOanaL 
every  Thorny, from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Msiis,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 123  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  36  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


TpARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

Xli  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  ”  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  tho  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  AR 
that  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company's  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Barth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


Variorum  Notes. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Subscription,  post  free,  £1  Be.Sd.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND.  W.C, 


Now  reedy.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

riN  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

yj  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU* 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA.  EPILEPSY,  and  otner  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion  ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.  Kibbt, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  trie  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 


TITR.  WALTER  BACIIE’S  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL 

o  CONCERT,  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL,  TUESDAY,  February  27,  at  half- 
1^  8  o  dock.  Lisst's  Symphonic  Poem,  *•  Maseppa  "  (first  performed  at  the 
Ciwstal  Palace),  by  increased  Orchestra  of  90  Performers.  Prindpnl  Violin,  Mr. 
Ddohmann.  Conductor.  Mr.  August  Manns.  R-metition  of  “Les  Prelndea” 


j  sH.as  Aaanuaw  R’Tutition  of  “Les  Preludes” 

Ixnley).  Vocalist,  Mrs.  Osgood.  Pianoforte  Concerto  by  Chopin 
(?  Minor)  and  Llsst  (A  Major).  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Walter  Baohe.— Stalls.  10s,  fid. ; 
reserved  area,  6s. ;  balcony,  Ss. ;  admission.  Is.  Hokets  may  be  obtained  of 
Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  81  New  Bond  Street :  usual  Agents ;  and  Austin's 
Ticket  Offioe,  St.  James’s  HaU. 


THE  PERFECTION  OP  PREPARED  COCOA. 


Sole  Proprietori — TATLOB  BB0THEB8,  London. 

The  Olobe  says “  Tayloh  Brothers'  Maravilla  Cocoa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Coooa  in  the  Market.” 

Bold  in  tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lan e  — 

Every  Evening,  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  VOKES  FAMILY. 
Premiers  Danseuae,  Madlle.  Bosai.  Double  Harlequinade.  Clowns,  0.  Lacri 
ai^  P.  Evaxs.  Harlequina  k  la  Watteau,  Miss  Amt  Rosamnd.  Preened  by 
a  Popular  FARCE.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  At.  Doors  open  at  6.30  ;  commence 
at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  daily.  Morning  Performances  eve»y  Mon- 
"6y,  Wedneadav,  and  Saturday.  Doors  open  at  1.80 ;  commence  at  2.  Children 
and  Schools  Half-price  to  all  parts  of  tho  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted. 


42  POULTRY. 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENT^ 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 
RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
non  l^illed,  with  liberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
AAjUUU  of  £3  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL'  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

42  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  8cc.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Managing  Director. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

ORINCIPAIiS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

L  Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fe^e,  Studies, 
nd  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


QOUTHSE.A. — ^The  Daughter  of  a  Professional  Man  can  be 

k-J  reooivM  in  a  good  LADIB.8  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum, 
w  "'Wlish  (thorough)  and  all  Accomplishments.  Highest  references. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-t-  (EsUblished  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  8i  17  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


HIBBERT  TRUST.— two  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be 

awarded  on  this  Foundation  after  the  next  Examination,  provided  that 
O^^^tes  of  sufficient  merit  present  themselves.  The  next  Examination  will 
be  Md  at  Uxi^imrrT  Haix,  Gordon  Square,  London,  on  three  consecutive  days, 
in  November,  1877. 

Oa^^tes  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  graduation,  and  ether 
poin^  tlM  pait^lars  of  which,  aa  well  aa  oopiea  of  tto  aoheme  of  Examination, 
my  te  obtainad  on  ypUoaUon  to  the  Secrctery  of  the  Truat.  and  the  names 
^  addreeM  of  an  Oandidatee  most  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  University 
Hall,  on  or  before  October  1,  1877.  ^ 

„  .  PERCY  LAWFORD.  Secretary. 

University  HaU,  Gordon  Sqnare,  Febnury  12, 1877.  ^ 


PHlENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  _ 

J  OSORGB  WM.  LOVBI^ 
aecretariet  |  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 
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PAINLESS  DENIISTRY. 

3^12/.  C3-.  GTOITES, 

BUSaSON'-DSN'TIST, 

'U^ILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratia  and  poet  free,  which  explains  the 
*  ^  most  nniqne  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artiflcdjU  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GBSAT  BUSSBU:.  GiTBBBT, 

Opposite  the  British  Mnsenm. 

K’ote.—Improred  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  dilBcult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  seE* 
adhesiqp,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  recent 
sdentMo  disooTeries  and  improYements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artifloial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appeannoe.  By  this  patmted  inrention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  streng^  and  durability,  are 
insnred,  usdess  bulk  being  obriated ;  articulation  is  rmdered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  prooess.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

*'  October  18, 1878. 

**  My  dear  Doctor,->I  request  yon  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
pnrfessional  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  mast.kstte  my  food,  and  whereYcr  I 
go  I  shall  diow  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
where  such  gr^  improrementa  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  be 
obtained. 

**  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  tndy, 

•‘8.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

By  Appointment  Suigeon-Dentlat  to  the  Queen. 

**  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  DJ).S.'* 


BUPTUBES.— BT  B07AL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

IITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effeotiTe  invention 
n  the  curatire  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  sj^ng,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  re^isite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
etected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
d  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  thedroumferenoe 
the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Msmufactorer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  238  PiooadiUy,  London. 

Single  nmss.  Ids.,  31s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81s.  M.,  43s.,  and  63s.  fid.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  43s.  and  63s.  fid. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-olBoe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 


39  OXFORD  STREET. 


TABLE  CfUTLBRY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest 
SteeL 

k-inch  ivory  handles  . . . . .  .per  dos. 


Dessert 


CsrTrrt, 
per  i*air 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do, 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


Do.  electro-sUvered  handles 


to  balance 
do. 
do. 

extra  large 
African 
silver  ferrules 
silver  blades 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furniahinjf  Ironmonger, 

by  Appointment  to  H  JLSL  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogne 
gratis  and  poet  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  lUnstrations  of  his  unriraU^ 
Stock,  with  LIstsof  Prices  and  ulans  of  the  thirtvlaraa  Show  RocmsatieOKfAni 


Stock,  with  LIstsof  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Boomsat  88  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  L  1a.  f,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4, 6,  and  fi  IWry’s  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Tard.  Manufactoriee— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London.  W. 


FBKDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  EITCHENEBS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  Theae  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  no  oppcessive  amount  of  hcaat :  and  th^  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  tnan  in  Um  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  U  desired. 

The  various  sises  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  poet  tree,  on  application. 


'pnE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY»S  ANNUAL 

REOBIFTS  IXCKBD  TOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Posseeslon  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbkk  BuiLDDfo  Socutt,  89  and  80  Bouthampitm  Boildings,  Chanoerj 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Posmasion,  either  for  Building  or  Oardening  purpoaes.— Apply 
at  the  Offloe  of  the  BnucnncK  Fbkxhold  Land  Bocirt,  38  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbuck  Baitk,  88  and  80  Sontbampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Ourrent  Aooonnts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
oolanoee.  Cheqne-books  snppUed.  Eqglish  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advanoea  made  thereon. 

Offloe  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Baturdavs,  when  the  Bank  oloees  at 
8  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  oMock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Piimphtet,  tsUh/uU  partteuiars,  map  h$  had  on  sippUeaUon, 

FRANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


AUTOTYPE. 


British  Muaenm,  Palmographioal,  NomismatioaL  Royal  Oedgraphloal,  and  other 
Learned  Sodetiee.  Fao-siinilss  of  Medals  and  (Joins,  Ancisnt  MBS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketchea.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Natore,  Ac.,  Ao. 

For  terms  and  SpeoimeDS,  apply  to  Tha  Antotypa  Company,  84  Bathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  B.  SAwmu 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Offers  for  sale  below  cost  price  a  set  of  8fi  Imperial  Albums,  containing  fao* 
simile  reproductions  in  Permanent  Autotype  of  the  Drawings  of  the 

GREAT  MASTERS 

preserved  in  the  National  Art  Oalleriesof  Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan,  Bale, 
Venice,  and  Weimar.  The  pnbUshed  price  of  the  4,184  examptas  (all  ohoioe 

Ct>(S)  is  4864  10«.  The  collection  Is  a  prise  for  any  amateur,  or  would  form  a 
dsome  gift  for  a  College  or  Institution ;  price  of  the  set,  £400.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Sfi  Bathbone  Place,  W. 

AUTOTYPE  snpersedee  the  old  me^odsof  Pbotographio  Printing  by 
cesses  which,  while  preeerving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prlnta,  are  frsa  i 
the  fatal  effects  of  fading ;  the  rssnlta  are  abaolutely  permanent.  At  the  Auto¬ 
type  Fine  Art  OaUery  will  be  found 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  of  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS. 
THE  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  BETNOLD& 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUD10RUM. 

Examples  of  Antotype  Reproductions  from  the  Works  of  Pc^tsr,  Ward, 
Sant,  Hardy,  Rowbotham,  Cavs  Thomas,  Shields,  Ford  Madox-Browa,  Bida, 
Pritchett,  Ac.,  A& 

The  Actottpi  Comp  art  snppUes  to  the  photographic  profemlon  the  ma- 
teriale  for  the  production  of  Prrmaxxnt  Portndta. 

U  Photographs  marked  Patent  Antotype  or  Patent  Chromo^  be  obtained 
by  the  pubiio,  their  permanence  may  be  rsUed  on. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  l«  BATHBONE  PLACE. 

General  Manager— W.  S.  Biro.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawtrr 
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"vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRIJOS. 

Al  Any  iaTaUd  caa  ear*  himwlf,  wlthont  medktiM,  InoonTenleitoe,  or 
•xpooM,  by  UTioff  oo  DU  BARRY’S  DEUCIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whkdi  aaros  flrty  Umea  ita  coot  In  madiclne,  and  to  Irrwltiibto  in  IndlffMiion 
(dyapepnia),  habitual  oooatipation,  diarrboBa,  hemorrhoids,  lirer  complaints, 
flatatoncy,narroiun6as,bUiousosss,allk  nit  of  feron,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  ookb, 
inflnansa,  notoss  in  tho  head  and  ears,  rhsnmatlam,  front,  porsrty  and  impnritiea 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  nenralfria,  irritabilItT,  sleeplcasness.low  spirits, 
spleen,  aoidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  hoartbnm,  h^ache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  HMMms,  nausea,  and  Tomitlntr  after  eating,  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  ot^h,  asthma,  bronchitis,  oonsnmptlon,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years*  InTariable  snooe«  with 
adnlts  and  delicate  infants;  10,000  cares  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
oontalns  four  times  as  mnoh  noorlshment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bar.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstons  Rectory,  near  Fakenhssn, 
Norfolk.  '*  Deo.  5. 1859. 

**  Gentlemen, — haws  long  known  and  appreciated  the  rlrtnes  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  lirer  to  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
romediea.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  esses  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  to  one  of  its 
aarUest  and  best  e2tooU.-JAkE8  T.  CAMPBELL.’* 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admlmbls  BBTArjSNTA  ARABICA,  I  Im  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  hare  aoifulred  strength  and  nimbleneM,  mr  sight  has 
Improred  so  mnoh  as  to  dispense  with  spectsdee,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  80— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

Itreaoh,  attend  oonf^ons,  risit  the  sick,  I  moke  long  Journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  Interests  of  other  snflOreri  1 
antbortoe  the  pnbllcation  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OABTSLLI,  Bachelor  ci  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pmnetto,  near  Mondori.** 

r\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENOKE,  Profeflsor 

of  Medidne  in  Ordinary  to  the  Unlrersity  of  Marbnzgh,  writes  in  the 
Btrlin  Clinieol  fTerlfy  ot  April  8,  1878 "  I  shall  nerer  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preeerratlon  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Reralenta  Arabtea.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  srith  constant  romitlng, 
which  resisted  all  medioal  skill,  and  eren  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  RIFAI^NTA  with  the  most  astonishing  snocem.  The 
▼omiting  ceased  Immediately :  and,  after  Uring  on  Uito  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
wae  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  snooess  has  attended  all  mr 
experiments  sinoe  with  this  food,  whldi  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-aeven  years’  DYS- 

PEPBIA,  from  which  I  hara  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonwenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  adsioe  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remoTod  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  dx  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Nary.— London,  3nd  October,  1848.” 


TkU  BARRY’S  REVALENrA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

-ly  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  18  onpa,  at  8s. ;  24  oops,  Is.  6d. ;  lAonpa,  8s. 
888  cups,  lOs. ;  678  cups,  65s. 

■nu  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  ioothe 

Ly  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nenrea,  in  nausea  and  deknees,  eren  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea.  heartbnrn,  and  the  fererlsh,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
np,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  ewen  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improre  the  appeUte,  assist  digastion,  scciira  sound,  refreshing  deep,  and 
ar«  more  highly  nourtohing  and  snatalning  than  area  meat.  1  lb.,  ts.  id, ; 
8  lb.,  8s.;  24  lb.,  50s. 

inEl»6TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

1  y  London,  W. ;  same  house,  88  Place  VendOme,  Paris ;  19  Boulerard  du 
Nord,  Bmasels;  8  Via  Tomaso  Qrossl,  MlUn;  1  Cdle  de  Valw^e,  M^d  ; 
88, 89  Pamage,  Kaiser  Gallerle,  and  188,  184  Prederlck  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflech  Gease,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooeri’  and  Chemtota’  In  erery  town. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PKIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  moat  deliciont  and  raluable  article.”— Siaadanf. 

**  The  Caracas  Ooooa  of  sneh  choioa  quality.”— /’ood,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hsawill. 

FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A — 

Of  great  value  to  iovnlUa  who  wish  to  ovoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

**  Which  really  conalets  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluoas  oil.” — Food, 
Wafer,  and  Air,  c^ted  by  Dr.  HaasaU. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J,  B.  FRY  ll  SONS. 

T  lEBIO  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  -OF  MEAT.  — 

JLA  Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishesi  and  Sauoea. 
Osunoir.— Oenuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  sig^ture  acrosa  label. 


Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  'Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  ae  a  deeirable,  safe  csode  of  taking  stmigthening  medicine.  The 
4/.  id.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  8000*1,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  to  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  eapeoiaUy 
ua^nl  for  ramovi^  inemstationa  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Bold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2s.  8d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’a) 


rilARAXACUM  and  PODOPIIYLLIN. — A  fluid  combina- 

■A.  tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimnlating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  cbort  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspepsia,  are  remov^.  'Taraxacum  and  PodophylUn  to 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  i)ill  tor  removing  bile. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  labcL  Bottles 
2s.  9<l.  and  is.  id.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 


□ervoDinesa,  asinma,  Congo,  consupauon,  natuiency,  spasms,  sioxness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  PXX)D.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOb.^^cHre  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION, — "Thirty- three  years'  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bMn  removed  by  DU  BARRY'S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomseh,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
bearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frlmley.” 

Du  BARRYS  FOOD.  ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,814.  Of  the  Marohionces  de  Br4han. — "  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
eomplaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  eo  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  dlMtion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hoars 
together.  I  felt  dreadfnllv  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrso  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medioal  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Ereecrlbed  for  me  In  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  deUeions  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
o^pletely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BBEHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.”  ^  ^  »  y  > 

■pvu  BARRY’S  FOOd!^ONSUMPTION,  Diarrhees, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wnrzer’s  Testimonial. — 
Bonn,  July  19,1852.— Dn  Barry's  Food  to  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nonrlshing, 
ud  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes.  In  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  to  narticularly  effective  In  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
M  also  In  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  Inflammatory 
Imitation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZEE,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

pURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

DU  BARRY'S  RBTVTALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
eff^  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cared  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  oomforteble  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmalof  the  London  Oeographioal  Society, 
menUons  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  phyidoian  nor 
madiclne,  their  sUff  of  Ufe  being  the  RBVALEN'TA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
*•5?*  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  8m., 
Mvlng  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

“p\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dvsentery,  Exhaustion, 

fcurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  ot  the 
late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
woeltont  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  foond  far  superior  to  lime 
jnioe  end  oompressed  vegetables  to  restore  offloers  and  men  to  health  and 
sneDgtb,  aim  we  regret  that  rontine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
**®“^*roaI  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Manrette,  0.  Maloor,  L.  Deloncle, 
i  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Fiourrien.  Roads  off 

Hytoas,  Uth  May,  1871.” 

jyj  BARRY’S  REVALENrA  ARABICA  FOOD 

^  (^^ly  packed  for  aU  oUmates)  sells:  In  tins,  |ib.,  at  8s. ;  of  1  lb., 
M.  J  8  lb.,  8s. ;  5  lb.,  I4s. ;  18  lb.,  88s. ;  84  lb.,  80s. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  8d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  In  Henddic  Colonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  he 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  mtoe. 
Colleton’s  "  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolonrs,  £10  lOs. ;  "  The  Mannal  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  M.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Libnur  open  from  ten  till  foor. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  hy  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price 7s.  id. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  doxen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  id, 
Re^stered  letter,  id.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Quern  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beat  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St  Martin's  Lane). 

QIGNET  KINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  HaU 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from  t— 
£2  2s. ;  £'i  3s. ;  £4  4i. ;  £G  tfs. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fltting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver,  25  Cnmboume  Street  (oomer  of  St  Martin’s 
Lone),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  id. ;  S^  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  id. ;  Crest  of  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  quality, 

V  8s.  8<l.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  weddi^ 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18s.  M, 
Memorial  Cards  i^ntel,  and  hatchments  iminted  on  the  short^  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  En^praver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  AU  the 

newest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  tho 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifnUy  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Bilk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  8ic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran- 
bourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Ia,  £2  2a, 

O  £8  8s.,  £4  4s.,  £6  8s.,  £8  8s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Ordws  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 
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OETZMANN,  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  Ac. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Qulde  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


A  lifiXlMO.RHYGlA  ST  1  K  O  N  1 

(DEATH  REPELLINO,  HEALTH  EESTORINO.) 

PATENT 

^  Jn  vaHotu  /ormtf  adapted  for  the  requirementt  qf  rich  and  poor  alike^ 

With  Carbolftte  of  Iodine,  girei  immediate  relief  in  an  ordinary  cases  of  Catarrh,  Sou  Throat,  HoarbbnW,  Oouoh,‘  Tickuxo  nr  thb  Throat, 

Irritation  or  thr  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubes,  Asthma,  Ac. 

.  -  •dvantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efllcient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  rolatile  fluids  in  a  concentrated  form,  withont  dilution,  and  an 
highlff  approved  bp  the  Medical  Pi^euion,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneflcially  affected  without  medicines  being  talmn  into  ^  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  fail  iostmotioas  are  girra  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  rolatile  essences. 

Prices  fli.  6d.,  It.  6<f.,  12i.  6d.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  aU  respectable  Chemists,  T  A  HITVOi  "D  A  TTT  X' ’  ■  A  TTOTTVT  ir  T)  C? 
or  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  481  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from  J  A  ill  LiJ  i)  A 1 1  liri  A  U IM 1 JM  j  ItI  .  r 

Offices :  7  High  Strer,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.O.  ,  Mroical  and  Chemical  Agent. 


THE- USB  or  THESB 


SAINSBURY'S 

LAVENDER  WATER 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE." 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Elrhibition,  Philadelphiaf 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leeds  and  Manchester^  1875. 
"l^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet'like,  Splendid 

An  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

^gEST  for  PublicBuildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Hontes  In  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLBY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEBBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 


greatly  excels  RU  other  Prepsrations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6<f.  per  bottle. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  Its  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at  Irhat  age;  8i.  per  bottle 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautlfuUy  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


OINNEFOBO’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  spprored  ss  the  BEST  RRMBDY  for 

Addity  of  the  Stomao^  Hearthnm,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Qentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D  &  C  O., 

173  imw  BOKO  STBKZT,  LONDON ;  uul  of  .11  Clumllt.  UiTon(lunt 

tbs  world. 


FOB  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 
NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  FBEB. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALT 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  haring  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Snlines  being  placed  before  the  puUio  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUQH*S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAMB  and  THADB  MARK  on  a  RUPP- 
OoIiOnHKI)  WRAPFBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de* 


HOLLOWAY^S  ointment  and  PIIiLS.— Throat  Affec¬ 
tions.— au  the  varieties  of  these  distressing  complaints  may  be  readily 
and  effectively  treated  by  rubbing  this  Ointment  twice  a  day  upon  the  neck  and 
chest,  and  supporting  the  strength  by  suitable  nourishment.  By  this  simple 
means  diphtheria,  nmerated  and  relsixed  throat,  irritation  of  the  windplp^ 
quinsey,  and  aR  glandular  enlargements,  wUl  have  their  progress  arrested  and 
the  desOmotion  they  have  caused  repaired.  Holloway's  Ointment  is  the  num 
trostworthy  remedy  for  all  internal  and  external  throat  ailments,  and  may  be 
safely  and  effectively  employed  in  svery  case  without  regard  to  season,  sex,  age, 
or  ooostitntiaa.  Itls  highly  extolled  for  ite  ready  onres  of  spaemo^  ooupifl, 
chronic  boarsenOss,  and  disagreeable  disdiarges  from  the  throat  and  noee. 
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EVERY  WEEK,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


This  new  Weekly  Journal  will  illustrate  the  time  we  live  in  by  means  of  Photographs  and 
Memoirs  of  those  who  adorn  it.  The  subjects  will  be  selected,  and  the  Memoirs  written  in  the 
true  aristo-democratic  spirit,  which,  seeking  excellence  everywhere,  recognises  it  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  This  rule  will  only  be  -departed  from  in  the  case  of  crowned  and  recently 
discrowned  heads,  and  of  persons  specially  distinguished  by  lofty  position  or  by  exceptional 
baseness.  Writers  of  ability  and  of  known  modesty  will  be  invited  to  supply  their  own 
Memoirs,  which  will  not  be  charged  for  as  advertisements.  Overtures  on  this  head  have  already 
been  made  to  several  men  and  women  of  genius. 


No.  II.,  FEBRUARY 

MR.  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

.  WITH  AN 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  TWO  FAC-SIMILE  MS.  PAGES  OF 

“MADCAP  VIOLET.” 


jsro'vr  K.E.A.DTT, 

NO  I.-THE  CONFERENCE. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Abdallah,  of  Constantinople,  with  a  Notice  by  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

This  Photograph  is  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Cabinet  Photographs  sold  at  Two  Shillings  each, 

N.B.— THE  SIZE  OF  “THE  PORTRAIT”  PREVENTS  ITS  TRANSMISSION 

THROUOH  THE  POST. 

FR/OYOST  CO., 

36  HENKIETTA  STBEET,  COVENT  GAEDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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SPOONS  ^  FOKKS. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINQTON’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  FITBi:  SIIiVNB  OVSB  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVEB. 

FOB  SILVEB.LIKE  APFEABANCE, 

.FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIF, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

MADB  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

ORUET.FRAMBS,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  16$.  6d.  to  120$. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12$. ;  DESSERT,  30«. ;  TABLE,  80«.  per  Doien. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80«. ;  DESSERT,  20«.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  R^ogmay,  18  pair  Cases,  50$.  to  130$, 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  45$.  to  180«.  the  Itosen. 

BETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185«.  to  860«. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75$.  to  120$, 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70«.  to  800«. 

BISCXHT  BOXES,  10«.  6d.  to  88«. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  AR’nCLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


13  Table  Forks . . 
13  Dessert  do.  . . 
13  Table  Spoons 
13  Dessert  do.  . . 
IS  Tea  do.  .. 
3  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mtistard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  GraTj  do.  . . 
1  Sonp  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 
1  Batter  Knife 
3  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . , 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

|£  $.  d. 

£  $.  4. 

£  $.  d. 

1  18  0 

3  4  0 

IKB 

1  10.  0 

1  13  0 

1  18  0 

3  4  0 

Wmm 

UliMO 

1  13  0 

0  18  0 

13  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

0  16 

0  3  0 

0  11  0 

0  9  6 

0  9  6 

0  16  0 

0  11  0 

stiVi 

0  16  6 

0  3  6 

0  6  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

0  3  6 

0  8  6 

8  4  0 

11  3  8 

13  11  6 

A  $. 

3  10 
1  10 
3  10 
1  16 
1  10 
0  4 
0  3 
0  IS 
0  10 
0  16 
0  16 


6 18  19  6 


GOODS  RE-SILVERED  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SL4CK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  howerer  old,  can  be  re- 
silTered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  giyen  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2Dd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  Ofty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  doable  sheer  steel. 

O  LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8i.  6d.  to  6$. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IOj.  to  80«. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65«.  to  130z. 

Bel-room  Fire-irons,  8$.  to  5«.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10«.  cd.  to  60«. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4«.  6d.  to  80$. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISi.  6d.  to  85$. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45$.  to  95$. 

Iron  Traj-s,  set  of  Throe,  94.  9d.  to  80*. 

Papier  M4ch4  ditto,  80«.  to  95$. 

Copper  Teakettles,  €i.  6<f.  to  14j.  64. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prise  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860 'Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Eloctro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  8to.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  A'  JOHN  SLACK, 

ZXbOlTlAOXrGhRlZbS  TO  XXSXb  ArCA.J'SS’r'S’, 

386  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


gLACK’J 


X  Y  Z 

British  and  Continental. 
No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  Y  Z 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hxpworth  Dixov.  8  toIb. 

**  Mr.  Dixon’s  powers  are  in  many  ways  such  aa  to  lead  the  world  to  expect  a 
good  novel  from  him,  and  his  readers  will  not  be  satisfled  with  what  is  le«  than 
excellent.  'They  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  story  wdl  put  together 
and  a  rapid  snocession  of  exciting  inddsnta,  and  in  these  expectations  they  wUl 
not  be  disai^inted.  Mr.  Dixon’s  book  is  undoubtedly  original.  The  leader’s 
attention  is  at  once  arrested,  and  his  interest  kept  alive  throughout.” 

Alhtnetum. 

”  A  book  of  extraordinary  merits.  A  vivid  and  vigorous  romance  of  real 
life.  To  say  that  this  remarkable  story  is  *  original  ’  would  oemvey  no  adequate 
idea  of  its  sterling  newness  and  unoonventionality  of  oonoeption,  design,  and 
treatment.” — Morning  Po$t. 


MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of 

Dtsabt,”  Aa  8  vole. 


(4 


Anne 


ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Dakixl.  8  vole. 

”  A  novel  which  will  imnse.  Instruct,  ‘and  interest  the  reader.  The  story  Is 
ably  worked  out,  the  style  is  animat^,  and  there  is  no  look  of  well-drawn 
characters.”— Cowrl  Journal, 

MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

'*  Diana  Caiew,”  ”  Dolores,”  Ac.  8  vols.  [Ju$t  rtadg. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PuUlshers,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Just  published.  Price  13«. 

ENGLAND  AND  ISLAM; 

OR,  THE  COUNSEL  OF  CAIAPUAS. 

By  EDWARD  MAITLAND. 

SHOWING  THE  SCHEME  OF  ’THE  WORLD’S  DEVELOPMENT 
AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  BIBLES  OF  ANTIQUITY ; 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS ;  AND  THE 
DUTY  AND  DESTINY  OF  ENGLAND. 


TINSLEYS,  Publishers,  Catherine  Street. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  FOR  MARCH. 
Ready  early  next  week,  post  free. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  MARCH. 
Ready  early  next  week,  poet  free. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

ATEW  WEEKLY  PAPER.  —  This  day  (February  24), 

price  84.,  No.  I.  of  ‘‘  THE  TATLBR.” 

”  Wbate’er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 

Our  motley  Paper  seizes  for  its  theme.” — P. 

200  Fleet  Street,  London ;  and  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls. 

Now  ready,  price  2$.,  or  by  post,  80  stamps. 

rflHE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIRECTORY,  1877. 

JL  Thirty-Second  Annual  lasue. 

Containing  full  particulars  of  every  Newspaper,  Magazine,  and  Periodioal  In 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Newspaper  Map,  and 
A  Directory  of  the  L^ing  Continental  Papers. 

C.  MITCHELL  L  CO.,  Advertising  Contractors,  12  and  18  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  k,  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profeaaion,  the  demand  for  uieir  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  porpoaes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

*’Ihave  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatlo  and 
rthereal  to  the  smelL  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounoed  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  *1116  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
oonfidenoe  In  the  purity  and  qnidlty  of  this  Whisky.” 

30  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

LOBNE 

TTTGHLAND 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

Wholesale  of  the  SOLE  PROPRIETORS,  GREEN  LEK3  BROTHERS, 

1  Gresham  Buildings,  London,  K.C. ;  Distilleries,  Argyleshlrc, 

OF  ALL  RETAILERS. 
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OHATTO  4  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


MB.  SWIBBUBNE’S  NEW  POEM. 

Tkt  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  con- 
tabu  a  long  and  important  New  Poem,  entitled  **  THE 
SAILING  OF  THE  SWALLOW;^  hy  ALGERNON 
Co  SWINBURNEo 


Prloc  Om  ShilliDg,  inoitrated  bj  Abtuur  Hopkins, 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

Mo.  1766,  for  MARCH. 

00NTKNT8. 

MISB  MlflANTHROPI.  B/  Juhtm  McCabtht.  lUuitrsted. 

THB  BAlLnia  or  THB  swallow.  By  ALOBiUfON  C.  SwnfBUiurK. 
8TBANOB  SKA  CRBATUBES.  By  Riobabd  A.  Pboctob. 

THB  HOLY  SBPULCHBB.  By  W.  Hkpwobtu  Dixon. 

OOLLBY  CIBBBB  wernu  SHAKBSPBARB.  By  U.  Barton  Bakbr. 

MY  OOBAM  LOO.  By  Rsd  Spinnbr. 

WITH  BASHl-BAZOUKS  ON  THB  DRINA  FRONTIER  OF 
BOSNIA.  By  J.  S.  Sn; ART-0  lsknik. 

TABLfrTALK.  BySTLVANUs  Urban. 


Fries  One  ShilUog,  with  Four  Illnitratlons, 

BBLGBAVIA, 

No,  126,  for  MARCH. 

OONTKNTS. 

THB  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  B.  Ltnn  LoiTON.  lUostrsted. 
8UKS  IN  FLAMBa  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

THB  JILT.  Pert  I.  By  Charueh  Rbadb.  Ulustrsted  by  J.  Nash. 
HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THB  ITALIAN  POBTS.—I.  DANTE. 
By  T.  A.  Troixopb. 

A  MODERN  ORBENROOM.  By  J.  Kniort.  Ulus,  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
LUCY  HUTCHINSON.  By  James  Hutto.h. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  Cameron.  Ulostreted  by  Y.  Bromlbt. 


PICTORIAL  NOTES  of  the  NATIONAL  GAL- 

LERY  (The  British  Sdiool).  With  upwards  of  100  Hlosirations  of  the 
Pzlndpal  Paiotlogs  at  Trafalnr  Square ;  showing  the  latest  Additions, 
with  nans  of  the  Ualleriee.  Edited  by  Henry  Blackburn.  Demy  8vo. 
(uniform  with  “  Academy  Notes  "),  1«.  \lmtMiiaUly. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  **THB  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY:* 

The  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY.  By  the  Authors  of 

"Ready-Money  Mortiboy.’*  With  an  Illustration  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
Crown  8to.,  ^th  extra,  with  FronUspieoe,  Or.  [Immediately. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MRS.  LINTON’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By  E. 

Lynx  Linton.  Qtowa.  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  FronUspieoe.  6s. 

TOM  HOOD’S  POEMS,  Humorous  and  Pathetic. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Francbs  Freelino  Broderip. 
Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  in  the  PIAZZA  of  ST.  PETER. 

By  T.  A.  Trollope.  8  vole. 

The  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and 

Philosophy  in  an  English  (Country  House.  2  toIs. 

JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lotbtt 

Cameron.  8  rols. 

DICK  TEMPLE.  By  James  Greenwood.  3  vols. 

[Immediately. 

JOHN  LEXLEY’S  TROUBLES.  By  C.  W. 

Bahdhlst,  M.A.  8  Tols.  [Imm;diately. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER.  By  James  Payn.  3  vols. 

_  [Shortly. 


CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN :  a  Golden  Key.  By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ha  WEIS.  Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Deeert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmoke. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Giuset.  Demy  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  24s. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Uuspper. 
With  848  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

THE  OLD  DRAMATISTS.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 

extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  vol. 

BEN  JONSON’S  WORKS.  With  Notes,  Critical,  and  Expla¬ 
natory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gippord.  Edited  by 
CoL  Cunningham.  8  vols. 

CHAPMAN’S  WORKS.  Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
8  vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones ; 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Traiulutions,  witli  on  introductory  Kmy 
by  Aluernon  Charles  Swinuurnk  ;  Vol.  111.  the  Translations  of  the 
“  Iliad  ’’  and  “  Odyssey." 

MARLOWE’S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  1  vol. 

MASSINGER’S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of  "  Believe  us  you  List.'*  Edited  by 
Col.  CUNNINUIIAM,  I  vol.  ^ 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


10  Southampton  HirtME^  Stramd, 
F^Nmary  24,  1877. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  mSE  and  DECAY  of  the  RULE  of  ISLAM. 

By  Archibald  J.  Duhm.  Large  post  8ro.,  12<. 

TRAVELS  WEST.  By  William  Mintubn. 

Large  post  6to.,  1S«. 

"  A  charming  book,  full  of  anecdotes  of  Western  American  travel,  and  In 
which  the  anthor,  who  travelled  from  New  York  acrois  the  whole  American 
Western  deaert,  glrea  his  experience  of  a  country  almost  unknown  to  Eniopaan 
colonists.  We  wish  we  could  transcribe  some  of  the  very  clear  deecriptions  of 
scenery,  life,  and  manners,  in  which  this  book  abounds.’’— i’liMic  Opinion. 

THERESE  HENNES,  and  her  MUSICAL 

EDUCATION :  a  Biographloal  Sketch.  By  her  Fathbr.  Tranalated 
from  the  German  MS.  by  H.  Mannhbimer.  (?rown  8to.,  5s. 

POPULAR  NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 
MAR’S  WHITE  WITCH.  By  Gertbude 

Douglas,  author  of  "  Brown  as  a  Berry,"  Ac.  8  vols.,  81s.  6d. 

DONE  in  the  DAEK.  By  the  Author  of 

"  Beotnnmended  to  Mercy."  8  vols.,  Sis.  6d. 


RIDING  OUT  THE  GALE.  By  Annette 

Ltster.  8  vols.,  81s.  6(f. 

JESSIE  of  BOULOGNE.  By  the  Rev.  C. 

Giixmor,  M.A.  8  vols.,  81s.  6d. 

SHE  REIGNS  ALONK  By  Beatrice  Yorkb. 

8  TOls.,  31s.  8d. 

LIFE  OUT  of  DEATH  :  a  Eomance.  3  vols., 

prioe  31s.  6d. 

London  :  SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  BIOGRAPHY. 
New  Bditlon  now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8to.  price  86s. 


FJIHE 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  George  0.  Trevelyan,  M.P. 


The  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections. 
London.  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


Will  be  issued  shortly.  Part  I.  of 

MODERN  MINISTER. — To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Prioe  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Illiutrations. 


Now  ready,  1  voL,  demy  8vo.,  438  pp.,  price  10s.  6d.,  handsomely  bound, 
lettered  and  gilt. 

The  UPAS;  a  Vision  of  the  Past,  Present,  and 

Fntnre. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  present,  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  form,  a 
history  of  the  sufferings  entailed  upon  the  human  race  by  Priestcraft  and 
Super^tion.  The  book  is  divided  into  sections,  as  follow : — I.  The  Wildeme». 
II.  The  Poreet.  III.  Calvary.  IV.  India.  V.  VI.  Ezra.  VII.  Hellas. 

VIII.  Alexandria.  IX.  The  Fathers.  X.  Italia.  XI. 'The  Triumph  of  the  Upas. 
XII.  The  Sea  of  Blood.  XIII.  The  Beginning  of  the  End.  XIV.  The  Triumph 
of  Humanity.  XV.  The  Coronation. 


London  :  C.  WATTS,  84  Fleet  Street. 


Fcp.  8vo.,  half- bound,  2s.  6d. ;  post,  2s.  8d. 

Every-day  errors  of  speech.  Revised  and 

corrected  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

"  The  best  portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  Mythological,  Scrip¬ 
tural,  and  Medical  names.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  London  School 
Board  would  take  in  hand,  i.astead  of  the  settling  of  Spelling,  that  of  (Quantity, 
with  regard  to  classical  words  which  have  become  practically  English." 

Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  17, 1877. 
London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


With  a  Tiew  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

^^HE  LIFE  of  MAHOMET,  founder  of  the  Religion  of 

-K-  Islam,  and  of  the  Empire  of  the  Saracens,  with  Notices  of  the  History 
of  Islamism  and  of  Arabia.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green. 

•o*  A  most  Important  Subject,  touching  upon  the  Eastern  Question. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  Si  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY,  VOL.  VI. 

Now  ready,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  21s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  VOL.  I.  By 

JIeRDERT  Sl'KNCER. 


WILLIAMS  Si  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Also,  folio  boards,  prioe  18s. 


A  SIATIC  RACES,  forming  PART  V.  of  Mr.  Spencer^s 

DE.scRn>Tivk  Sociology. 


WILLIAMS  Si  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  j 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Ikilnburgh. 
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Montblj,  price  Se.  6d. 

THE 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


CONTENTS  for  MARCH 

1.  FROaBBSS  09  BEUOIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  SCOTLAND.  Bjr  th*  Very 
Ber.  PaoraPAL  Tuixocr. 

S.  SPINOZA :  The  Men  and  the  Philoeopber.  By  Amuun  Batj.m  lsb. 

S.  THB  OBEEX  SPIRIT  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE.  By  the  Ber. 
St«  John  Ttrnthitx  If 

4.  THB  SOCIAL  ICBTHODS  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  ENGLAND. 
_ By  M.  0.  Bishop. 

5.  THB  TUR^  AND  THE  POLES ;  John  Sohieslde'i  Letters.  By  Ladt 

Yxrmrt. 

6.  MODERN  BXCAYATIONS.  By  J.  P.  Mahapft. 

7.  PRUSSIA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  PzoteMr  John  B. 

Bi.ackih. _ 

8.  BALDER  THE  BEAUTIFUL  s  A  Boog  of  Divine  Death.  By  Bobbrt 

Buchanan. 

f.  RACE  AND  LANGUAGE.  By  EnwAiiD  A.  Fhebhan,  D.C.L. 

ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES 
ETHICS  OF  BELIEF. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

OUTWORKS  OP  FAITH. 

THE  “TIMES”  SUMMARIES. 

REYIEWS. 


STRAHAN  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  84  PATERNOSTER  BOW.. 


No.  L,  prioe  8«.  64.,  ready  March  1. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  MONTHLY  RE  VIEW. 

Edited  by  James  Knowles,  late  of  the  “  Contemporary  Beriew.” 
Contents. 

1.  PREFATORY  POEM.  Br  Alfred  Tenntson,  Poet-Lanreate. 

8.  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  MATTERS  OF  OPINION. 

Bj  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

8.  TURKISH  STORY.BOOK&  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 

4.  THB  IMPERIAL  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock, 

M.P.  _ 

5.  THB  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.  By  the 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

6.  RUSSIA.  Part  I.  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 

7.  IS  THE  PULPIT  LOSING  ITS  POWER  ?  By  the  Eev.  J.  Baldwin 

Brown. 

8.  HOW  WB  COMB  BY  OUB  KNOWLEDGE.  By  Professor  Cboom 
*  XiOBSRTSON* 

9.  THB  TRUE*  STORY  OP  THB  YATICAN  COUNCIL.  No.  L  By 

Cardinal  Mannino. 

10.  FALKLAND.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

11.  RECENT  SCIENCE. 


XpRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXXXVH,  Mabom. 

■A  Comthnts:— 

DIBCIPLINB  AND  SEAMANSHIP  IN  THE  NAYT,  ' 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

IMPERIAL  DELHI  AND  THB  ENGLISH  RAJ. 

ON  CERTAIN  OOYBRNMBNT  ANNUITIES  IN  FRANCE. 
ETRUSCAN  INTERPRETATION. 

A  LONG  LOOK-OUT. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

BRITISH  TRADE— No.  VIL  ITALY. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  CHINA. 

THB  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

MESMERISM,  ODYLISM.  TABLE-TURNING  AND 
SPIRITUALISM.  Leoton  U. 


London,  LONGMANS  *  00. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  1877.— 

No.  DCCZZZYn.  Prioe  2«.  64. 

Coxmre. 

A  WOMAN  HATER.— Part  X. 

DEYIOUS  RAMBLES  WITH  A  DEFINITE  OBJECT. 

No.  IV. 

BALZAC. 

PAULINE— Part  n.  Dr  thi  Horidm. 

JOTTINGS  FROM  THB  TYROL  AND  ITALY ; 

A  Wakdrrrr's  Litthr.- No.  Y. 

THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  LATE  LORD  NEAYES. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MB.  DABWIN'S  NSW  WOBK. 


Now  ready,  crown  8to.,  U«. 

The  EFFECT  of  CKOSS  and  SELF-FEETI- 

LIZATION  in  the  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Cuarlu  DarwiV, 
F.B.S.  Author  of  the  *•  Origin  of  Spsoieo  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,** 
Ac.,  Ac. 

II. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  Rerised,  with  Woodcuts, 
crown  8to.,  9s, 

The  VAEIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  by  which 

(MICHIDS  are  FERTILIZED  by  INSECTS. 


HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  London. 


nPHE 

X  nil 


On  the  27th  February  (One  Shilling),  No.  307. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  With 

Illustrations  by  Gnoaon  du  Maurixr  and  Frank  Dicksu. 


Contents. 

CABITI.  (With  an  lUustration.)  Chap.  XXYIII.— The  Fira- 
side.  XXIX. — The  Old  Folk  and  the  Young.  XXX. — A 
Rebellious  Heart. 

SWEET  LOVE  IS  DEAD. 

CHAUCER’S  LOVB-POETRY. 

NILS  JENSEN. 

THB  (K>SSIP  OF  HISTORY. 

ON  TURKISH  WAYS  AND  TURKISH  WOMEN.  Part  HI.- 
The  Muharrem  Ghtin  and  Feast  of  AshOra. 

THB  ALPS  IN  WINTER. 

BRBMA ;  or.  My  Father’s  Sin.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Copter 
XXII.— Betsy  Bowen.  XXIII.— Betsy’s  Tale.  XXIV.— 
Betsy’s  Tale — continued.  XXV.  Betsy’s  Tale— oouclnded. 
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ON  THB  HABITS  OF  ANTS.  By  Sir  John  Lubdoce,  Bart.,  M.P. 
IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT.  By  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  M.P. 
THE  COURSE  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT.  By  Gkorob  Henry  Lewes. 
BALTHASAR  GRACIAN.  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 

THE  AGE  OF  REASON.  By  Mark  Pattison. 

A  PENAL  CODE.  By  Sir  J.  Fitzjahes  Stei'HKN,  Q.C. 

A  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.  By  J.  Slaoo. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  SOME  MINERS.  By  the  Editor. 

ARMY  PROMOTION  AND  EETIREAIENT.  By  Arthdb  D. 
Hayteb,  M.P. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 
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INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  With  lUuatra- 

tions.  Crown  8to.,  14s. 
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The  MOVEMENTS  and  HABITS  of  CLIMB- 

ING  PLANTS.  With  lUnstrations,  crown  8to.,  6s. 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF 

THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES. 


Now  ready,  YoL  VI.,  8to.,  30s. 

The  CIVIL  and  POLITICAL  CORRESPON- 

DENOB  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELUNGTON,  K.G. ;  in  oontinnatlon  of 
the  former  Series.  E<Utcd  by  hie  Son. 

Contents: 

The  Eastern  Question  in  1839 — Designs  of  Russia— Russian  Intrigues— AiEsirs 
of  Turkey— ^te  of  Ireland— The  Greek  (^estion— The  Duke’s  Ooserratlon  on 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople— Remonstrance  to  Enieia — Sorereignty  of  Greece, 
Ac.,  Ac.  _ _ 
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A  SKETCH  of  the  LIFE  of  the  FIRST  LORD 

ABINGER,  incladlng  a  Fragment  of  his  Autobioorapht  and  Extbaots 
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1.  STEMMING  OF  THB  STREAM.  Chaps.  I.  and  II.  (Illustrated.) 

2.  WORKERS  AT  THB  NEEDLE. 

3.  A  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

4.  CATTLE  BUILDINGS. 

5.  HYPOCRISY. 

6.  A  LOOKER-ON  IN  LINZ.  (Illustrated.) 

7.  TENANCIES  IN  THB  GREAT  CITY. 

8.  THB  Ll'TTLK  SCHOOLBOY. 

9.  SHADOWS  ON  THE  MIRROR.  Chaps.  I.-III.  (Illustrated.) 

10.  MYTHS  OP  THE  SPRING. 

11.  GLEANINGS  FROM  VARIOUS  FIELDS. 
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Jost  ready,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  2  Tola.,  crown  8ro. 

The  CRADLE  of  the  BLUE  NILE.  A  Visit 

TO  THE  COUBT  OF  KlNO  JOHN  OF  ETHIOPIA.  By  E.  A.  DB  OOSHON, 
F.R.O.S.  _ _ 


.JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


The  THIRD  EDITION  of  Mr.  SMILES’S  NEW 

WORK— LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST— is  NOW  BEADY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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•!  TO  MY  FRIENDS.  By  GaoROB  Macdonald. 

4.  WEST  INDIAN  MEMORIES :  THE  LESSER  ANTILLES  AND 
THE  BOILING  LAKE.”  By  W.  GnrroRD  Paloratb. 

B.  A  WORD  MORE  ABOUT  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION.  By 
ProfeMor  Goldwik  Smith. 

f.  FRENCH  NOVELS  AND  FRENCH  LIFE.  By  H.  de  Laoabdie. 

7.  CONSTANTINOPLE  ;  A  SKETCH  DURING  THE  CONFERENCE. 

6.  HOW  DR.  FAUST  BECAME  A  DANCER.  By  H.  8.  Edwards. 

9.  A  MOTHER’S  HEART. 

10.  OWEN’S  COLLEGE  AND  MR.  LOWE.  By  Edward  A.  Frebmax, 

.  .  D.0X..LL.D. 

MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION. 

RerlMd  after  Official  Retanu,  crown  8ro.,  10«.  9d.  j 

The  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK,  1877.  By 

Frederick  Martht.  A  Statlstioal  and  fllatorlcal  Annual  of  the  States  of 
tte  OtriUsed  World 

The  TUmfs  of  February  7  say* “  Mr.  Martin’s  useful  manual  has  now  gained 
for  Itself  an  established  reputation  for  accuracy  and  honesty.  .  .  .  At  the 

St  moment,  in  the  face  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  and  of  the  approach- 
aates  on  the  Eastern  g  lestion,  by  far  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
B  will  be  those  which  supply  us  with  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  finances,  the  armies,  and  navW  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey.” 

The  INVASIONS  of  ENGLAND :  a  History  of  the 

Past,  with  Lessons  for  the  Future.  By  Captain  H.  M.  Hozier,  Author 
of  ”  Tlie  Seren  Weeks’  War.”  2  vob.,  8to,  28j. 

The  nm^s  of  February  8  says ”  At  a  time  when  the  minds  of  all  English- 
men  are  occupied  with  the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  two  nations  far 
distant  from  our  sboras,  alien  from  us  in  Mood,  and  unable,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  touch  our  interests.  Captain  Hosier’s  Tirid  pages  remind  os  that  we 
too  are  mortal,  and  that  our  own  hearths  and  homes  are  not  absolutely  un- 
aasBilable.” 

The  RAJA  of  SARAWAK :  an  Account  of  Sir 

Jambs  Brooke,  K.C.B.  Oiren  chiefiy  through  Letters  and  Journals.  By 
Gebtrudb  L.  Jacob.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  3  vols.,  8to.,  25«. 

”  It  is  not  only  as  a  ruler,  a  statesman,  and  a  xtoUtidan  that  James  Brooke’s 
life  is  InterMting.  The  man  stands  out  In  these  pages  as  most  loreable  and 
attnoUre.  .  .  .  The  last  few  months  have  been  very  rich  in  the  biographies 
of  remarkable  men,  bat  among  them  few  books  are  more  interesting,  or  tell  a 
more  exciting  story ifof/  OatHU. 

LOG-LETTERS  from  the  «  CHALLENGER.”  By 

Lord  Gboroe  Campbklu  With  Map.  8to.,  18s.  M. 

*'A  delightful  book,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the  general  reader. 

»  .  .  Lord  George  Campbell  has  been  able  to  fill  his  oompact  volume  with 
Information  of  which  very  little  is  stale,  and  which  affords  an  ample  store  of 
entertainment.”— iSa/tinfajr  JtevUw. 

THROUGH  NATURE  to  CHRIST ;  or,  the  Ascent 

"  of  Worship  through  Illusion  to  the  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
8vo.,  18s.  6<f.  {Next  imtA 

This  day,  iu  extra  fcp.  8vo.,  price  4s.  fid. 

HORACE’S  LIFE  and  CHARACTER  :  an  Epitome 

of  his  Satires  and  Epistles.  By  R.  M.  Hovenden,  B.A.,  Author  of  ”A 
Metrical  Paraphrase  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.” 

This  day,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31s. 

A  NILE  NOVEL.  By  George  Fleming. 

In  royal  8vo.,  price  Sfis. 

APPLICATIONS  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By 

A.  OcnxEMiN,  Translated  by  Mrs.  Lockter,  and  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Additions,  bv  J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illnstrations, 
Coloured  Plates,  oio. 

”  The  charm  of  M.  Guillemin's  writings  is  that,  while  his  science  is  real 
acienoe,  yet  it  is  so  clearly  and  lucidly  explained  that  no  one  conld  well  fail  to 
olitain  a  thwough  insight  into  all  the  facts  set  before  them.” — iStandard, 

”  The  English  version  of  M.  Gaill(*niiii'B  admirable  work  has  no  rival  among 
the  popular  scientific  books  of  the  year." —Manchetier  Exttfhittfr. 

In  crown  8vo.,  price  9s.,  illustmted. 

ASTRONOMICAL  MYTHS.  Based  on  Flamma- 

rion’s  ”  The  Heavens.”  By  J.  F.  Blake. 

”  Till*  treatise,  with  its  eighty  illustrations,  mny  be  studic<l  with  profit,  or 
opened  at  any  page  with  advantage,  and  dipt  into  at  any  point  for  diversion  in 
casual  minutes  of  unlooked-for  leisure.” — Globt. 

This  day,  in  18mo.,  cloth,  price  Is.,  with  Maps. 

PRIMER  of  GEOGRAPHY.  By  George  Grove, 

F.R.G.&  (History  Primers,  Edited  by  John  Richard  Green.) 

”  An  admirable  little  primrr,  which  goee  far  to  supply  a  marked  educational 
want.  It  oontalns,  in  a  very  few  pages,  a  surprising  amount  of  twsential  know¬ 
ledge,  imparteil  in  terms  so  plain  and  ideasant  that  we  are  at  a  toes  wiicthrr  to 
applaud  more  the  combined  qaantity  and  quality  of  thewTiUr’s  materials,  or 
the  persuasive  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed.  .  .  .  The  little  book  may 
be  heartily  reoommended  to  schools  end  independent  seekers  after  that  kind  of 
learning  of  which  no  snhjwt  of  an  enlightened  State  slionld  be  igi.orant,  what¬ 
ever  his  class  or  calling.”— fti//  Mall  OatHle, 

PRIMER  of  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

II.  F.  Tozmi,  M.A.  18mo.,  cloth,  Is.  (History  Primers,  Edited  by  John 
lUcilAUD  Qhkiui.)  [Thiiday, 

PRI.MER  of  PHILOLOGY.  By  John  Peile,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.  18mo., cloth, Is.  {Thi*  day. 
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